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HALL BRUMBAUGH 
Standard Primer 


THE CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THIS BOOK ARE 


SIMPLICITY, METHOD, AND BEAUTY, 


AND THE GREATEST OF 
THESE IS SIMPLICITY. 


Script Before Print 


‘ 


sreful Gradation 


Life in Every Lesson 


Illustrations in Black and Colors 


Goud Print 


Substantial Binding 
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CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


Publishers of Brumbaugh’s Standard Readers 
614 Arch Street, . . . . PHILADELPHIA 


The Georgia Adoption 


MONG the publications of MAYNARD, MERRIL!, & CO. which the 
State Text-Book Commission of Georgia, on December 8, 1903, 
adopted for use in the Georgia schools for the next five years are 


JUDSON & BENDER'S GRADED LITERATURE READERS two 
REED & KELLOGG’S GRADED LESSONS IN ENGLISH 


The Sub-Commission gave to “Graded Literature Readers” the highest 
rating. They were, no doubt, influenced in part by the fact that the 
First Book is both a Primer and First Reader in one Volume. The 
Alabaina Sub-Commission, which gave to ‘Graded Literature Readers” 
alone the highest rating -- A-1, said in its report, “This book is evi- 
dently th: result of close contact with the needs of beginners, and an 
intelligent appreciation of those needs. T'he exercises are so well graded 
and adapted to the development of the child as to make the use of 
primer unnecessary.” 

Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English, as is well known, 
meets fully all requirements for language, grammar, and composition 
in the grades below the High School. Its sale has almost reached the 
three million mark, and that ‘Reed & Kellogg has never had a for- 
midable rival” has attained to the authority of a proverb among the 
teachers of the country. 


Maynard, Merrill, & Co. 


NEV Yorn 


LIGHTEN YOUR SCHOOLKROOMS 


WITH 


BAIRD’S HAND MADE SILVER GLASS 


(TRADE MARK.) 


It has received the highest endorsement. 


This glass lends itself to leading in an interesting manner in colonial forms and 
other schools of ornament, and used with a combination of delicate color beautiful 
effecta are produced. 

We would ask for a thorough investigation of the merits of this glass. 


- BEAUTIFUL AND INEXPENSIVE, 


REDDING. BAIRD & CO. 


Sole Distributers 
83 Franklin St, Boston, Mass. 


School 
Ceramics 


A large variety of beauti- 
ful models in color espe 
cially made to our order. 
Sold in school collections 
or single pieces. Securely 
packed in cases. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COPPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


DUNTON & KELLEY’S 
INDUCTIVE COURSE 
IN ENGLISH. 


Correspondence solicited. 


schools. 


GF due EVERETT L. GETCHELL, Master Allston School, Cambridge, 


books intended for elementary grades. . . 
stands far in advance of the large majority of text-books in English now used in our 
I believe that a mastery of this book would make our pupils far more progress- 
ive and better acquainted with their mother-tongue.” 

Dunton & Kelley’s Inductive Course in English (3 books) just adopted for City of Cambridge. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston, 


Mass.: “ The 


Dunton & Kelley’s Language Lessons appears to me one of the very best of all the 


Dunton & Kelley's English Grammar 


New York, Chicago. 


cational work. 


will mail us this advertisement. 


Happy New Year! 


AY THE NEW YEAR not only be a happy one, but an excep- 
tionally pleasant and profitable one to all connected with edu- 


Those who use Drxon’s AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 
sured, prospect of happiness ; and if there are any teachers who are not 
thoroughly acquainted with the happiness- producing qualities of the Dixon 
PENCILS, we will be glad to send them samples free of charge if they 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. 


have an as- 
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Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Beste IN UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


MAS..5 STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
for theadvancement of art education, and trait. 
ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw 
ing. Forcircular and further parciculars apply ai 
the school, Newbury, corner of kxeter St., Boston 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


st ‘ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is caliea 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HeNRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHUOL, BripGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal. A. G. YOEN, A.M, 


grate Fe NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
both sexes. For catalogues address th- 
incipal. P. BECKWITH. 


NORMAL SUHOOL, FircHsURG, Mass. 
both sexes. For catalogues address 
G. Trompson. Princinal. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartil 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, 


Noa. Oth St.. New York. 


Your Theme 


—if you are — or speaking on any educational 
subject—is probably treated by an expertin one or 
more articles in the back numbers of 


Education 


now in its 24th year. Our complete card -index 
makes entire contents available. Send us your 
subject and we can name and furnish vol. and num- 
ber containing discussion of same. Single copies, 
35 cents. Subscription price, $300 a year. The 
leading monthly magazine of secondary education. 
Send us your entire periodical list for quotation. 


THE PALMER CoO., 
50 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


QUICKLY CURES 


Hoarseness, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, and Catarrh, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, COLDS, 

WEAK LUNGS, and Ali Diseases 

of the RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 
A perfect and lasting cure forthe most ob- 
stinate and persistent cases. A pleasant 
and palatable herb. Gives instant relief. 


TRIAL BOX, 10 CENTS. 
-§Fall-size box, 50c. Druggists and by mail. 


Colorado Cough & Catarrh Root Co. 
310 TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, MASS. 


| OurSpeciaity: CLASS PINS 


High-grade work at low 
prices. Write to us for illus- 
trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


Manufacturing Jewelers 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CELEBRATE 


Washington’s Birthday 
Decoration Day 

Fourth of July 

Arbor Day 


AND THE 
Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, 
ARRANGED BY 
Pror. JOHN A. SHEDD Ayp OTHERS. 
Paper. Price, 25 cents. 
New ENGLAND Co., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


10 East 14th St, New 
378 Wabash Ave.. 


IN SCHOOL ROOMS 
of the greatest aids to modern instruction. 
Profitably employed in the study of Astronomy, 
Physical and Commercial Geography, History 
Science, Art and other branches. Every sc i 
should have one. Illustrated catalogue /ree. 


McALLISTER MFG. OPTICIAN, 49 Nassau St., 5. 


NEW SCHOOL LANTERN 


UP TO DATE Moderate Price 
FITTED FOR Write for 
ACCESSORIES Particulars 


‘Dept. Four” 


McINTOSH 


CHICAGO 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205-21 Third Ave. NEW YORK, 
Manfrs. and Importers af 


CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 


APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 


ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


LEARN TO MAKE BASKETS AT HOME. 


PLAIN RAPHIA 
COLORED RAPHIA (4 colors) 
REEDS (2 sizes) 

as follows : RAPHIA NEEDLES 


A Book of Indian Designs, entitled: ‘‘ BASKET MAKING--HOW TO DOIT”’ 
Postpaid to any point in United States or Canada for $1.00. 


J, L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 116--120 Summer St. Boston, Mass, 


Basketry Department 


We furnish a 
COMPLETE OUTFIT, 


Illinois Central Railroad 


Direct Line, Chicago to Omaha, Sioux City, 
St. Louis, Memphis, and New Orleans. ::: : 


% UNSURPASSED TRAIN wt 


Weekly Tourist Excursions to California via Chicago and 
Omaha in connection with the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railway — THe Scenic Ling. Also via Cincinnai and 
New Orleans, in connection with Sunset Route. 


For rates and all particulars, aditress. J. C. CLAIR, New England Agent 
305 Washington Street, BOSTON 


A. H. HANSON, General Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO 


SEABOARD 


Air Line Railway 
Shortest Line to Florida and Southwest 


DIRECT ROUTE TO 


ATLANTA 


Cafe Dining and Buffet Car Service 
Pullman’s Finest Sleeping Cars 


Direct Connection from New England and 
New York. Two Through Fast Trains Daily 


ROUTE OF THE 


Seaboard Florida Limited 


New York to St. Augustine, Fla. 


For information apply J. C. HORTON 
CHAS. L. LONGSDORF C. B. RYAN 1183 Broadway, New York 
N.E. P. A. G. P. A. W. E. CONKLYN, G. A. P. D. 
360 Washington St. 1411 Chestnut St, 
Boston, Mass. PORTSMOUTH, VA. Philadelphia, Pa, 


4 What More! 
You 


Branch for New England 


26 Milk Street 
Boston, Mass. 
IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 


A TRIP TO THE 


FAR WEST 


Oregon Short Line Railroad 


will afford you all the comforts of home 
from SALT LAKE CITY, or OGDEN, 
through HUNTINGTON, ORE, 


Portland, Seattle, Spokane, San Francisco 


UNEXCELLED EQUIPMENT, 
_UNEQUALLED SPEED, 
UNRIVALLED COMFORT. 


OREGON + SHORT + LINE 


(Yellowstone National Park Line.) 
Write for beautiful souvenir book on the Park. 
D. E. BURLEY, 
G. P. T. A., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST RATES 


Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 
WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information appl a, at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’l Pass. and Tkt, Agt. BOSTON. 
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Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. . . . . $2.60 @ year. 
CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 . 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 » 
Cash must accompany uli orders when sent at club rates, 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, ... . $3.00 “ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
10 K. 14th Sireet. 378 Wabash Ave. 


BOSTON: 
29-A Beacon Street. 


WHEN THE BIRDS GO NORTH AGAIN. 


BY ELLA HIGGINSON. 


Oh, every year hath its winter, 
And every year hath its rain— 

Bui a day is always coming 
When the birds go North again. 


When new leaves swell the forest 
And grass springs green on the plain, 
And the alder’s veins turn crimson— 
And the birds go North again. 


Oh, every heart hath its sorrow, 

And every heart hath its pain— e 
But a day is always coming 

When the birds go North again. 


’Tis the sweetest thing to remember 
If courage be on the wane, 
When the cold, dark days are over—~™ 
Why, the birds go North again! 
~-From “A Forest Orchid, and Other Tales.” (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 


SINE DIE. 


BY MARIAN ALDEN. 


As far as Earth is from the sky, 
So Love is high. 

Where Alpine lakes their vigils keep 
Is Love more deep. 


In Nature there no boundaries are 
That tell how far Love goes. 

Love’s measure as each countless star, 
God knows. 


One only thing we know: 
Love comes to stay; . 
Thovgh God’s to give, it is not even His 
To take away. 
—The Outlook. 


THE FUGITIVE IDEAL. 


As some most pure and noble face 

Seen in the thronged and hurrying street 
Shedg o’er the world a sudden grace, 

A flying odor sweet, 
Then, passing, leaves the cheated sense 
Balked with a phantom excellence, 


So on our soul the visions rise 
Of that fair life we never led; 
They flash a splendor past our eyes, 
We start and they are fled; 
Théy pass and leave us with blank gaze, 
Resigned to our ignoble days. 
William Watson. 


CHILDHOOD. 


— 


It passed in beauty, 

Like the waves that reach 
Their jewelled fingers 

Up the sanded beach. 


It passed in beauty, 

Like the flowers that spring 
Behind the footsteps 

Of the winter king. 


It passed in beauty, 
Like the clouds on high, 
That drape the ceilings 
Of the summer sky. 
—Ironquill. 


On the road of life one milestone more! 
ln the book of life one leaf turned o’er! 
Like a red seal is the setting sun 
On the good and evil men have done,— 
Naught can to-day restore! 
—Longfellow. 


PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION,—( LIL ) 


BY WILL 8, MONROE. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Tate’s “Philosophy of Education” (C. W. Bardeen, 
Syracuse, 1884, pp. 330) had an enormous influence 
in England, and at least two Americans—John D. 
Philbrick and Francis W. Parker—were profoundly 
influenced by the book. It championed the so- 
called “new education”; it urged greater freedom; 
it insisted upon a greater margin between the known 
and the unknown in education, and it advocated 
movable ideals. 

The book dealt first with method as applied to 
education—methods and systems of instruction, his- 
toric significance of well-known methods, such as the 
Socratic and Lanecasterian, present condition and 
future progress of education as conditioned by 
method, and philosophy of method. The last named 
is the most useful chapter in the book. Tate affirms 
that to know the elements of method is to know the 
fundamental principles of teaching. 

The second part of the work deals with the cul- 
tivation of the intellectual and moral faculties, 
which is little more than a summary of the o!d 
faculty psychology. The third part deals with 
different methods and systems—the catechetical 
method, the question and answer method, written 
Jessons and examinations. ‘The fourth part treats of 
the application of the different systems and methods 
to the various branches of elementary education, and 
the fifth part to school organization and discipline. 
This part of the work is of slight value to American 
teachers, becaust it assumes the pupil-teaching sys- 
tem. As Colonel Parker said in the introduction to 
the American edition: “This is not a book of 
methods and the details of methods, but a profound 
discussion of the principles and ideals of education.” 

The two best-known [English educators in 
America during the last half-century have undoubt- 
edly been Robert Hebert Quick and Sir Joshua 
Fitch. Quick was concerned more particulary with 
the history of education, and Sir Joshua with the 
methods and principles of education. Thirty-four 
years ago the University of Cambridge with some 
trepidation established a lectureship on education. 
Quick, Fitch and James Ward were the first to oc- 
cupy the new post; and Fitch gave as his course the 
“Tectures on Teaching” (Macmillan company, New 
York, 1886, pp. 393) which have made his name $» 
familiar to American teachers. The book opens 
with a valuable discussion of teaching as a science 
and an art, and the relation of the university to 
education; chapters follow on the aims and organiza- 
tion of the school, the schoolroom and its appliances, 
discipline, and examinations. In ‘the last-named 
chapter is to be found one of the most useful dis- 
cussions of the art of questioning in the Eng‘ish 
language. Tihere are chapters on teaching the vari- 
ous elementary and secondary school studies, the 
one on arithmetic being the best of the series; and a 
chapter on the correlation of school studies, and this, 
be it remembered, written long before the modern 
agitation of the Herbartians. On the whole, the 
book contains rather more of methodology than one 
cares for in a work on the principles of education. 
Still, at every point, one recognizes a large and sen- 
sible grasp of educational work; and, for the young 
teacher, at least, its wholesome sanity must appeal 
with particular emphasis. 

A young Englishman who promises to take com- 
manding rank as an educational leader is Henry 
Holman, now one of His Majesty's inspectors of 
schools, and formerly professor of education at the 
University of Wales. Mr. Holman’s “Education: an 
Introduction to Its Principles and Their Psycho- 
logical Foundations” (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 


1896, pp. 536) is a clear and sensible outline of edu- 
cation as a science. ‘This is the most recent, and, 
for young students, the most valuable book on the 
principles of education. 

Mr. Holman believes profoundly in the science 
of education; he is entirely at home in psychology; 
and best of all, his psychology is up-to-date. His 
ideal is a high one—that of finding a scientific basis 
for pure educational theory, and of developing from 
this theory a body of definite and dependent truths 
which shail constitute a science of education. The 
evolutionary principle is taken as the unifying ele- 
ment of his work; and he endeavors to show that 
from Plato and Aristotle to Comenius, and from 
Comenius to Herbert Spencer, all great educationists 
have been working toward the organization of such 
a science. If Mr. Holman does not wholly reach his 
ideal, he at least stimulates thought and dignifies 
education; and his book is an important contr.bution 
to the problem which he discusses with so much 
vigor. His book contains chapters on the nature 
and scope of education, mind, and the general 
nature of mental life, and full and helpful treatment 
of general educational principles. 


IS TEACHING A PROFESSION ? 


BY GEORGE A. WALTON. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Massachu- 
seits ‘Teachers’ Association, a report made by the 
committee on necrology, showed that there were, 
within the state, during the twelve months ending 
November 1, 1903, twenty-six deaths of teachers of 
considerable prominence. Of these ten were en- 
rolled as members of the association, two others not 
so enrolled, were virtually members, they having 
been for years participants in the meetings of the 
association. 

Though large numbers, perhaps a majority of the 
ten thousand different persons teaching in Massa- 
chusetts schools, teach for limited periods of time 
and then retire, the twelve members of the Massa- 
chustis Teachers’ Association deceased during the 
year show that within the calling there is a large 
body of teachers whose tenure of office and whose 
exclusive devotion to the calling entitle teaching to 
rank as a profession. Kvery one of these twelve per- 
sons made teaching his life work. All began to 
teach when young, several under the age of twenty, 
two at the age of sixteen, and the majority were in 
service to the end of their lives; all till they gave up 
active work. ‘Their average length of life was above 
seventy years, the youngest dying at fifty-one, and 
the oldest at ninety-five. The time of teaching for 
the individuals ranged from thirty to fifty-six years, 
the average for all exceeding. forty-three years. 

Considering the personal character of the in- 
dividuals, the long term of their service, the nature 
and object of the service, it may well be doubted if 
in either of the so-called “learned professions” or in 
any Other calling, during the same period, there have 
died so large a proportionate number of persons 
whose aims and achievements were so far-reaching 
and significant as were those which characterized 
these twelve teachers. Engaged in teaching from 
the beginning to end of their working lives, they 
were models of efficiency in the art, and of loyalty to 
whatever gave promise of its improvemen‘s and ele- 
vation. 

A portion of the twenty-six teachers deceased dur- 
ing the year were women, but not one could be 
counted a member of the association. The twelve 
memorialized in the necrology report wer: men. 
The absence of women teachers on the membership 
list presents the occasion for recalling an. item of 
historical interest in connection with the formation 
and early meetings of this association. 

The call for the convention to organize the Massa 
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chusetts Teachers’ Association was addressed to prac- 
tical teachers without regard to sex. But, notwith- 
standing the earnest protest of some persons present, 
and among them one woman of distinguished ability 
as a teacher, by a vote approaching unanimity, a 
constitution was adopted which limited membership 
to “practical male teachers.” In 1854, nine years 
later, it was provided that practical female teachers 
could become honorary members by signing the con- 
stitution, and such were invited to contribute essays 
on educational topics; I recall one essay written by a 
Boston primary school teacher, and read by the 
president of the association. Not till 1866 were 
female teachers admitted to membership on equal 
terms with male teachers, and this after repeated 
efforts to get a vote to amend the constitution so as 
to secure to women such é¢quality. In 1876, the as- 
sociation voted to strike out the word male, and all 
sections relating to female teachers. 

Though the action of 1866 was followed by an ac- 
cession of female teachers to membership, the re- 
peated adverse vote, and the persistent opposition to 
the recognition of women as men’s equals in educa- 
tional council, have operated as a bar to their con- 
tributing to, or entering heartily into, the exercises 
of the association. So by the restrictive policy of 
its founders, and the persons who determined the 
policy for the first twenty-one years, the association 
has been an institution for educational advancement 
composed almost exclusively of men, and this in a 
state nine-tenths of whose teachers are women. 
This, though aside from our main question, is an 
illustration of the retributive justice which results 
from prejudice, or from a mistaken judgment. Up 
to the present time, the association has enrolled in 
its membership comparatively few of the women 
teachers of the state, and from its inception has 
been deprived almost entirely of their wisdom and 
practical experience in the consideration of educa- 
tional themes, and in the determination of educa- 
tional policies. 

While the ostracism of women practiced by this 
and other organizations having for their object im- 
provement in school instruction accounts for the 
lack of active co-operation of women teachers in the 
deliberations of the association, and for their few- 
ness in our membership list, there is in Massachu- 
setts, as in all parts of the country, a very large num- 
ber of female teachers who, measured by the standard 
applied to professional male teachers, or by the 
standard for any profession, would rank as profes- 
sionals. The ratio of such to the whole number of 
their sex is not less than the ratio of such male 
teachers to the whole number of theirs. Certa‘nly 
this is true if its application be limited to cities and 
large towns, where the mass of male teachers are 
employed. 

With fully one-half of our school teachers, both 
men and women, specially trained for the service, 
with a considerable proportion of them making 
teaching their life pursuit, and a very large number 
of the entire teaching force availing themselves of 
associations, institutes, special schools, and special 
courses for personal advancement along educational 
lines, the teacher’s calling has all the characteristics 
required to constitute it a profession. 


THE TEACHER LIKE A BICYCLE. 


BY PRESIDENT CHARLES F. THWING. 
When the teacher ceases to become a_ better 
teacher, he begins to become a worse teacher. The 
teacher is like the bicycle: Progress is the only 
method of steadiness or effectiveness. Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine writes of stationary and progressive 
societies. The teacher is ever to represent the pro- 
gressive individual in the progressive society. The 
teacher, as a rule, does become a better teacher with 
each passing decade. The members of no other pro- 
fession are so eager for self-improvement as its 
members. No profession gives so much time to self- 
improvement as the teaching profession.—Modern 
Culture. 


SALARY STUDIES—(XIIL) 


ILLINOIS SALARIES. 


The following table should be carefully studied. It 
tells many stories: — 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
BE BS Bs Bs BS 
f=} 5 f=] o 
< “po o“g & 5 
5 = Bo mo 8 BB 
°F £5 SEF SE 
Se S28 28 
faery $140.00 $100.00 $22.50 $18.00 $50.69 $39.27 
Alexander ..... 166.67 85.00 25.00 20.00 56.20 46.90 
125.00 55.00 20.00 15.00 41.08 30.50 
180.00 65.00 35.00 25.00 69.95 36.83 
125.00 56.25 20.00 16.00 43.54 32.48 
Bureau ....... 137.50 62.50 25.00 23.00 55.76 37.06 
Calhoun ...... 70.00 45.00 25.00 25.00 41.40 33.69 
155.55 122.22 24.00 20.00 53.47 37.50 
144.44 55.00 35.00 26.00 61.10 41.21 
Champaign ... 150.00 133.33 33.33 25.00 54.22 40.63 
Christian ..... 166.66 85.00 25.00 22.50 56.69 37.05 
90.00 45.00 16.00 15.00 39.41 31.72 
a 115.00 60.00 20.00 18.00 30.90 31.40 
111.11 45.00 26.00 20.00 46.56 31.89 
196.00 80.00 25.00 22.50 54.13 46.03 
A ae 300.00 250.00 25.00 18.00 147.68 81.26 
Crawford ..... 100.00 60.00 18.0u 16.00 36.15 33.24 
Cumberland .. 75.00 45.00 20.00 18.00 41.50 28.93 
208.3: 91.66 30.00 24.00 75.33 36.15 
150.00 90.00 25.00 25.00 56.25 38.79 
ae 150.00 70.00 30.00 20.00 54.64 42.26 
DuPage 189.47 90.00 35.00 20.00 85.50 41.38 
(eee 85.00 80.00 32.50 20.00 48.22 39.83 
Edwards ...... 80.00 40.00 20.00 18.00 41.55 31.08 
Effingham .... 111.11 55.00 18.00 12.00 37.31 27.43 
Fayette ...... 125.00 50.00 17.00 15.00 37.07 30.71 
144.44 55.00 25.00 23.00 56.66 37.43 
Franklin ...... 75.00 50.00 20.00 20.00 36.53 29.04 
183.33 70.00 12.50 15.00 50.79 37.70 
Gallatin ...... 80.00 50.00 25.00 20.00 37.88 33.19 
Greene .... .. 133.33 65.00 30.00 20.00 50.54 39.86 
Grundy ...... 166.66 83.33 30.00 25.00 67.20 36.00 
Hamilton ..... $0.00 50.00 20.00 17.50 31.29 30.32 
Hancock ..... 125.09 70.00 22.50 20.00 45.52 33.90 
Pere 50.00 45.00 25.00 28.00 35.63 33.63 
Henderson ... 100.00 50.00 33.33 30.00 50.53 37.97 
177.78 175.00 25.00 20.00 63.47 36.49 
Iroquois ...... 122.22 65.00 30.00 25.00 50.89 35.94 
Jackson ...... 112.50 47.50 25.00 25.00 42.17 36.49 
90.00 45.00 17.00 15.00 34.18 26.62 
Jefferson ..... 150.00 50.00 18.00 15.00 35.22 29.60 
225.00 57.50 22.00 22.00 51.86 37.76 
Jo Daviess .... 133.32 50.00 20.00 18.00 53.93 31.40 
Johnson ...... 112.50 41.00 22.00 25.00 40.61 30.35 
arr 225.00 130.00 35.00 20.00 105.65 47.33 
Kankakee .... 194.44 80.00 25.00 22.00 60.65 87.25 
a) aa 133.33 66.66 28.00 25.00 56.94 36.09 
244.00 90.00 25.00 20.00 62.95 40.61 
eee 180.00 136.84 25.00 18.00 75.53 45.42 
LaSalle ...... 233.33 95.00 25.00 25.00 75.33 42.43 
Lawrence 75.00 45.00 18.00 11.00 39.92 30.21 
188.89 88.24 25.00 20.00 57.36 36.84 
Livingston 177.77 111.11 30.00 28.00 55.86 39.48 
150.00 85.00 35.00 32.50 60.55 44.83 
166.00 79.00 35.00 30.00 60.11 48.00 
Macoupin 150.00 60.00 20.00 22.50 48.97 87.85 
Madison ..... 158.00 70.00 35.00 20.00 64.66 40.41 
Marion ...... 150.00 65.00 25.00 15.00 44.93 33.06 
Marshall ..... 122.22 100.00 32.50 25.00 48.29 58.81 
eee ee 133.33 75.00 35.00 30.00 49.28 39.29 
111.10 45.00 22.00 20.00 47.91 31.98 
McDonough ... 140.00 80.00 22.50 20.00 45.87 35.44 
McHenry ..... 161.11 66.66 25.00 15.00 64.96 34.01 
McLean ...... 187.50 111.12 30.00 25.00 60.25 44.65 
...:.; 133.00 75.00 35.00 28.57 61.20 43.73 
gi 141.17 60.00 30.00 25.00 53.44 37.46 
Monroe ...... 125.00 60.00 35.00 30.00 48.44 40.93 
Montgomery .. 166.66 60.00 17.00 15.00 47.28 33.11 
122.23 75.00 30.00 19.00 59.65 48.53 
Moultrie ..... 112.50 60.00 25.00 20.00 47.85 35.46 
_, rere 166.66 75.00 24.00 18.00 55.17 36.30 
ee 250.00 145.00 32.50 25.00 84.30 48.84 
125.00 50.00 25.00 20.00 42.51 33.43 
6 100.00 55.00 35.00 30.00 55.36 38.55 
176.50 60.00 24.00 18.00 45.38 33.71 
RS er 90.00 42.50 20.00 19.00 35.54 31.01 
65.00 45.00 19.00 20.00 39.85 32.52 
Putnam ...... 85.00 60.00 30.00 25.00 56.95 36.86 
Randolph 37.50 60.00 25.00 20.00 50.94 33.62 
Richland 122.22 55.00 17.50 15.00 37.60 30.14 
Rock Island .. 233.33 111.11 30.00 19.00 79.28 47.73 
eee 90.00 45.00 20.00 18.00 34.77 28.87 
Sangamon .... 170.00 140.00 20.00 20.00 66.44 47.12 
Schuyler ..... 137.50 50.00 20.00 20.00 45.82 32.17 
Re ae 117.65 55.00 22.00 25.00 57.25 42.59 
sai 144.44 50.00 20.00 18.50 42.37 33.84 
AAS 100.00 55.00 25.00 20.00 53.66 36.44 
200.00 75.00 30.00 25.00 68.06 51.38 
Stephenson .... 200.00 85.00 23.00 18.00 49.69 36.76 
Tazewell ..... 161.00 75.00 30.00 25.00 52.66 41.81 
100.00 50.00 25.00 20.00 43.82 32.79 
Vermilior .... 158.33 105.00 20.00 15.00 54.64 41.80 
Wabash ...... 125.00 60.00 20.00 20.00 37.30 35.09 
Warren ...... 177.77 80.00 30:00 25,00 62.10 39.22 


Washington ... 


42. 
Wayne $42.98 $32.02 


$115.00 $42.50 $25.00 $20.00 
90.00 42.50 00 15.00 


16.00 35.09 27. 
90.00 60.00 18.00 15.00 38.32 3251 
Whiteside .... 170.00 70.00 28.00 10.00 57.57 38.83 
hoe, Seer 250.00 116.6/ 27.50 25.00. 70.70 42.95 
Williamson ... 111.11 50,00 25.00 22.50 40.01 31.89 
Winnebago -++ 180.00 90.00 25.00 20.00 67.25 40.66 
Woodford .... 123.00 60.00 30.00 25.00 53.46 37.86 


ANALYSIS OF TEMPERANCE TEACHING. 


{| As Telegraphed to the Ottawa Sun. | 


In the recently issued “Physiological Aspects of 
the Liquor Problem,” the latest of the published 
reports of the various sub-committees of the Com- 
mittee of Fifty, organized in 1893 for a thorough 
examination of the different aspects of this vital 
question, there is one chapter in particular that will 
unquestionably give rise to considerable popular dis- 
cussion. This chapter is the report of Dr. H. P. 
Howditch of the Harvard Medical school in this city 
und Professor C. F. Hodge of Worcester, on the pres- 
ent American public school instruction on the phy- 
siological action of alcohol. The report frankly 
takes the position that much of the so-called “scien- 
tific temperance instruction” in the public schools is 
both unscientifie and undesirable, and ertdeavors to 
support its contention by an analysis of the text- 
books prepared on this subject in accordance with 
the laws of various states in the Union, and by an 
analysis of the testimony of a considerable number 
both of teachers and physiologists. 

The sources of information from which this con- 
clusion has been reached are four: the standard text- 
books now used in colleges, universities, and medi- 
cal schools; personal letters from prominent phy- 
siologists both in America and Europe in which they 
state their individual opinions; the text-books of 
physiology now in use in the public schools; and, 
finally, the testimony of a large number of public 
school teachers, questioned as to the value and fit- 
ness of the books, and the results of the system. 
This system, it is maintained in the report, is not a 
true physiological study of alcohol, but rather the 
total abstinence reform; and as it is primarily the 
total abstinence movement, with all the inherent 
determination of any reform to carry its point, its 
originators were led, so it is stated, into an unscien- 
tific as well as uneducationial method of instruction. 
In other words, the claim is put forth that instead 
of scientific truth the public school student is being 
provided with a kind of half-knowledge that later 
experience is almost certain to show him is both in- 
accurate and biased, thus preparing the way for a 
reaction that will eventually often defeat the very 
ends aimed at by the present system of education. 

The essential point made against the text-books 
now in general use throughout the United States to 
teach the physiology of alcohol jis illustrated by a 
parallel between the teachings of these text-books, 
about twenty-five in number, and the standard 
works used in the colleges, universities, and medical 
In these parallels the inaccuracy of the 
“approved” text-book is stated to be often glaringly 
apparent, ranging indeed from a mere misstatement 
—if any conscious misstatement may be so qualified 
in scientific teaching—to what is obviously an in- 
vocation of the bogie man in the shape of a “horrible 
example.” The report points out that the names 
brought forward in the past to support these same 
text-books, and announced as “foremost scientist,” or 
“most skilled in his profession,” or “eminent 
scholar,” have not been recognized as authoritics on 
this particular subject of alcohol. Without detract- 
ing from the high purposes of the “scientific temper- 
ance instruction” movement, the movement itself is 
characterized as purely autocratic, one person hav- 
ing heen practically responsible for its origination, 
now nearly twenty-five years ago, for its policy, and 
for every development in its history. 

Concerning the opinion of American and even 
European physiologists touching this present system 
of education, a brief summary of the results of a 
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circular letter sent to a large numiber of leading men 
of science is said to reveal a startling chorus of dis- 
approval, not only on the grounds of unjustifiably 
inaccurate science, but also on those of false peda- 
gogy. With a single exception, for example, the 
twenty-one members of the American Physiological 
Society who replied to this circular were opposed to 
the present “scientific temperance instruction.” Of 
the eight Continental scientists who answered the 
letter, seven are known to the scientific world for 
their interest in the cause of reform in the use of 
alcohol; yet of this number only one was willing to 
approve the use of the approved American public 
school text-books. These answers are not suppcsed 
to represent the opinion of the Continental physiol- 
ogists in general; so far as they go, however, they 
are quoted as the opinions of men who are inter- 
ested both in the physiology of alcohol as a science 
and also in the general diminution of its consump- 
tion as an important problem in modern civilizat'on. 

The investigation of the actual working of the 
present system of instruction, as viewed by the 
teachers themselves, covers several separate inquiries. 
The first of these was made, independently of the 
present report, by an actual examination of the 
schools in Massachusetts in which this instruction 
had been given. ‘he results, which first appeared 
in a report made to the Massachusetts state board 
of education, are urged in the report as leading to 
several conclusions all pointing to the inadequacy of 
“the system under examination’; that the term 
“scientific temperance instruction” is a m'snomer— 
the two essential elements of scientific study, ob- 
servation and inference, being necessarily lacking; 
that the results in accurate knowledge are meagre 
and out of proportion to the time devoted to the sub- 
ject; that many false impressions are left in the 
minds of the students; that physiological details are 
not suited to young children; that the sentiment of 
the school is sound, in that the conviction that 
alcohol and tobaceo are bad things to use is univer- 
sal, but that the strength of this sentiment does not 
depend on the amount of information acquired; thiat 
where exaggerated ideas of the effects of stimu'ants 
have been gained,/there is a danger of a reaction as 
a result of after knowledge. 

In a later investigation of ‘the same subject lett rs 
were sent to superintendents and principals of thirty- 
eight cities and towns in Massachusetts, representing 
130,000 children and about 4,000 teachers, covering, 
that is, something more than a quarter of the total 
number of public school population. In answer to 
the question: What are the results of this instruc- 
tion? 28 per cent. thought the results excellent, 
medium, or good, and 72 per cent. considered them 
little, none, or bad. Forty-one per cent., however, 
looked with a certain degree of favor on the dis- 
ciplinary value of the work, although the greater 
number of 59 per cent. took the opposite position. 
This, of course, represents only the one state of 
Massachusetts; but 500 slips, containing a series of 
questions, were later distributed by Dr. Bowditch 
and Professor Hodge to school ‘teachers in New 
York, where the law providing for temperance in- 
struction is especially stringent, as well as in W's- 
consin and Massachusetts, where the Jaw is much 
more moderate. In answer to a series of questions, 
the majority of teachers in each instance dec'ared 
themselves opposed to the present teaching of alco- 
hol physiology as promoted by the department of 
scientific temperance instruction; to the making of 
such instruction compulsory by state law; to the 
“approved and indorsed” school physiologics, and 
finally to the results of such instruction as being bad 
instead of good, although, in regard ,to results, 
opinion in Wisconsin appeared to be evenly divided. 

It is apparent, says the report in conclusion, that 
“there has been grafted upon tthe public school sys- 
tems of nearly all our states an educational scheme 
relating to alcohol that is neither scientific, nor 
temperate, nor instructive. Failing to observe the 
distinetion between the diametrically opposite con- 
ceptions of ‘use’ and ‘abuse,’ some of its advocates 
have not hesitated to teach our children that the ter- 
rible results of a prolonged use of alcohol may be 


expected to follow any departure from total absti- 
nence. ‘The success attained by the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union to secure the desired leg‘sla- 
tion may be readily explained by the sympathy sure 
to be felt by all intelligent people for any sincere 
attempt to combat one of the most gigantic evils of 
modern times. ... That the originators of this 
educational scheme were honest in their intentions 
there is no reason to dowbt, but they have violated 
sound principles of pedagogy in foreing subjects 


upon the attention of children at an age when their 
minds cannot possibly be adapted to comprehend 
them, and have shown themselves absolutely indif- 
ferent to the demoralization of our educational sys- 
tem resulting from forcing teachers to give instruc- 
tion in a way which their experience has shown them 
to be ill adapted to accomplish the ends in view, and 
from compelling children to memorize statemen'!s 
sure to be contradicted by the experience of their 
later lives.” 
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BY EDITH GILES. 


‘THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ADDISON.”—(1.) 

| Required for careful study for the Harvard En- 
trance Examinations in English. | 

Having read the essay through, make a general 
working plan of topics and sub-topics from it, to 
bring out Macaulay’s emphatic points, and to be a 
guide in studying it more particularly. 

What was the occasion of Macaulay's writing this 
essay? 

Was it characteristic of Macaulay to: follow his 
own teaching and imitate the courteous knight? 
I1as he done so in hés essay? 

Is this essay a review of Miss Aiken’s book, or 
does Macaulay assume his own place as critic 
directly upon Addison? 

What difference does it make in the point of view 
from which you study the essay? 

What is Macaulay’s personal feeling for Addison? 

What is the climax of his estimation ? 

“In a nigh department of literature... . he 
has no equal.” To what particular literature does 
Macaulay refer in this statement? 

What other “eminent writers have distingw she | 
themselves” in it? 

What idea of Addison, the man, do you get from 
the paragraph beginning, “As a man he may not 
have received the adoration,” ete? 

(‘ompare the mental picture which this gives you 
with the usual portrait of Addison. Does the one 
bear out the likeness of the other? If so, .what 
would you say of the paragraph as a piece of word- 
painting, or a bit of criticism? 

(tive a brief summary of the paragraphs relating 
to Addison’s father. Is there anything in them to 
remind vou of Sir Roger de Coverley? 

Give a brief summary of Macaulay’s review of 
Addison’s carly life. What was the state of aca- 
demic life at Oxford when Addison was there? What 
was Addison’s feeling for his college? What were 
Addison’s personal traits of character while there? 

What does Macaulay say of Addison’s classical 
education ? 

What strong impression of Addison’s tempera- 
ment do you get from the one sentence: “Spots made 
memorable by events which have changed the des- 
tinies of the world,” ete.? 

Why is that a remarkable sentence, and a remark- 
able passage of criticism? , 

What is Macaulay’s criticism of Addison’s treatise 
of Medals? Of his “Evidences of Christianity”? 

Why is Addison's weakness peculiarly ‘“me!an- 
choly” to Macaulay? 

What would you say of the justice of Macaulay’s 
criticism in the sentence, “Nor were these errors the 
effects of superstition’’? 

Apart from Macaulay’s judgment, what idea of 
Addison’s imagination do you get from these para- 
graphs? 

Do you think Macaulay appreciated that imagina- 
tive power? 

What does Macaulay say of Addison’s Latin verse? 
What traits of Addison’s later work appear in them? 

What were Addison’s early ambitions? 

What one poem of Addigon’s (later) is enough to 
justify this early aspiration? 

What was the nature and method of poetry in 
Addison’s day? 


Who were his notable contemporaries ? 

Why did not Addison go into the church for a 
profession ? 

What can you say of. “patronage” in the time of 
Addison ? 

What of Addison’s patron, and his influence on 
Addison’s career? What personal traits had Addi- 
son to recommend him as a statesman? 

What was the state of the French court and litera- 
ture when Addison visited France? 

Who were Addison’s French literary associates, 
and what effect did they have upon him? From 
Boileau particularly ? 

Give a summary of Macaulay’s criticism of 
Boileau. 

What reminiscence has Addison given of his 
Mediterranean trip? 

What trait in Addison does the poem show, and 
the fact of his bearing the experience vividly in 
mind fer many years before he wrote the poem? 

Why did Genoa appeal to Addison’s imagination? 

Where did Addison get his first idea of his own 
tragedy of “Oato’’? 

What appealed to Addison on his journey from 
Venice to Rome? 

What did Addison see at Naples, and what effect 
did it have upon his political principles? 

What is the significance of the Tory fox-hunter’s 
question: “To jabber French and to talk against pas- 
sive obedience?” 

What are the references to the Aeneid, in the fol- 
lowing paragraph:— 

“It is probable that when he poured forth . . . his 
gralitude to Providence.” What is the reference? 

Was it characteristic of Addison to store away 
such occasions in his memory, and afterwards give 
out the fruit of his reflections? Illustrate your an- 
swer. 

How long did Addison spend in Rome? Wihat im- 
pression does Macaulay give us of his interest there? 
How did the cathedral of Sienna impress him? 

What character of imagination on the part of 
Addison do these two sentences imply? 

Explain fully the reference to the Duke of 
Shrewsbury, the significance of Macaulay’s “if” ete. 

“The ravages of the last war.” What is referred 
to? 

Who was Prince Eugene? 

Who was the faithless ruler of Savoy? 

Kxplain the historical references following. 

What was the Grand Alliance? 

Explain “The road was very different,” ete. 

To what “Ode” does Macaulay refer? 

“It was in the midst of the eternal snow,” ete. 
Was this characteristic of Addison? Why? 

What trait of Addison’s personal character dis- 
tinguishes the essay to Halifax? 

‘What opening appeared to Addison at this time? 

What was the effect of politics wpon Addison dur- 
ing the next few years? 

How did he complete his travels, and how was he 
received in England on his return? 

What can you say of the position and influence of 
the club on all affairs at this period in England? Of 
the Kit-Cat club in particular? 

“The country gentlemen and country clergymen 
had fully expected,” ete. 
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What significant pictures of this period has Addi- 
son given us in the Sir Roger de Coverley papers? 

What was “the foreign policy,” and the “financial 
policy” of the Whigs? 

What event occurred that had immediate effect 
upon the unstable political situation of the first part 
of the eighteenth century? 

What did this event mean to Addison? What 
place did it take in his fortune? 

7 Itow was Addison living when this favor came to 
im? 

What literary rank, according to Macaulay, has 
“The Campaign,” among Addison’s poems? 

What is its “chief merit”? 

Was this “chief merit” characteristic of Addison? 

Was it an unusual trait in a poet of his era? 

For what purpose of contrast or emphas's does 
Macaulay write his paragraph on Homer? 

What do you think of Addison’s perception, from 
the paragraph beginning “Addison, with excellent 
sense and taste”? 

Would you say that this balance between judg- 
ment and imagination has been character’stic of 
Addison’s previous work? 

What is the reference to the storm? 

What does Macaulay say of the publication of 
Addison’s “Travels”? 

What characteristics of Addison’s time does 
Macaulay’s paragraph hold up? 

What traits of Addison’s own, as shown in his 
work, does it set forth? 

What does Macaulay say of “Rosamond”? 

What political changes were making at this time? 

How did Addison’s literary talents become the 
way to political success? 


UF THE NORTHERN 
HEMISPHERE* —(XV.) 


BY CLARABEL GILMAN, BOSTON. 


THE OPOSSUM. —(II.) 


The kangaroos, some of which have as great a 
bulk as a deer, show remarkable adaptations to life 
on the hot desert wastes of Australia. In those dry 
regions they have especial need of speed in travers- 
ing great distances to procure food. As the fore legs 
are very short, and the fore feet with their bent 
claws are used to hold food while eating, the hind 
limbs must be fitted to do the whole work of loco- 
motion. Hence their enormous development, so that 
they carry the creature forward by great leaps. The 
large, strong tail, used as a balancing pole in leap- 
ing, serves as a third hind leg when the kangaroo is 
at rest. 

We have noticed the peculiar hind feet of the 
phalangers and the bandicoots with their sma!] sec- 
ond and third toes and the excessive development of 
the fourth qnd fifth. In the kangaroo this remark- 
able structure is carried to its greatest extent. Like 
the deer or the antelope of other continents, it has 
but two large toes, but the inner one is much the 
larger, and hears a very long and strong hoof-like 
claw. Om the inner side of this large tce is what 
looks like a very tiny one with two claws, but when 
the bones are examined proves to be two very slender 
toes united by a fold of skin. These two rudimentary 
toes are the second and third. 

Kangaroos vary greatly in size, some speci-s being 
about as large as a rat, others measuring eight feet 
in length and weighing over 200 pounds. They go 
about in small herds under the lead of old males, 
and feed exclusively on vegetables. The tiny young 
are carried by the lips to the pouch, and do not leave 
it till they can walk. Though easily tamed, timid, 
and harmless, wild ones when brought to bay will 
fight desperately. using their tail and hind feet as 
weapons. The flesh of the kangaroo is one of the 
Australian delicacies. 

Another strange creature is the koala, which live: 
in the tops of the blue gum-trees, clinging s» tightly 
to the branches that it will not let go even in sleep 


or when severely wounded. With its short, tailless 
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body, rounded head, high, sloping forehead, and 
bushy ears standing well out at the sides it has a 
most peculiar appearance. Like the South American 
sloth, it is so slow in its movements that it was often 
called by Australian colonists the native sloth. 

The females of all these animals have a pouch, 
like the opossum, and we are struck by ther un- 
likeness to all other mammals of the present day. 
But we have by no means exhausted the list of Aus- 
tralian wonders. T'wo animals especially must be 
mentioned, of a type peculiar to themselves atone. 
These two are the echidna, or spiny ant-eater, and 
the duck-bill. 

The echidna is a strange combination of porcupine 
and ant-eater, from which it takes its common name. 
lt is armed with a covering of sharp spines, has 
strong claws for burrowing, long, slender jaws, and 
no teeth, but an elongated, worm-like tongue. In 
captivity it is a stupid creature. One kept by two 
French naturalis.s .ook no food for a month, but 
afterwards ate a mixiure of flour, water, and sugar. 
It rolled itself up with its head between its fore legs 
by day, and seemed to shun the light. “Being 
placed in a large cask full of earth, contain.ng 
plants, it worked its way to the bottom in less than 
two minutes.’’ When wild it burrowed in loose sand 
to escape its pursuers, going straight down, and 
leaving only its spiny back exposed to its enemies. 
Like the hedgehog, it rolls itself up in a ball when 
irritated and also when asleep. ~ Like an ant-eater, 
its long tongue is kept constantly moist and sticky 
by the secretion from enormous glands reaching 
from the eye to the front part of the chest. The 
temperature of one kept in the London “Zoo” was 
only 85 degrees Fahrenheit, nearly ten degrees lower 
than that of a rabbit. 

But perhaps most curious of all Australian beasts 
is the duck-bill, which with its coat of fur and bushy 
tail, and its webbed feet and large duck’s bill seems 
a cross between bird and beast. It also lays eggs, 
yet in the very young the bill is so soft that at first 
they feed on milk like other mammals. Living in 
ponds and quiet streams, burrowing in the soil of 
their banks, or climbing trees that overhang the 
water, it well deserves its other name of water-mole. 
It makes its nest of dried grasses, weeds, and leaves 
at the end of a burrow often thirty feet long. The 
duck-bill and the spiny ant-eater, which also lays 
eggs, constitute the sub-class Ornithodelphia, form- 
ing a link between birds and mammals. 

The early explorers of America did not fail to 
notice the opossum among other novelties. But it 
was more than two hundred years before even men 
of science understood how great was the difference 
hetween the opossum and any other animal of 
America or Europe, much greater than the difference 
between a bat and a mouse, or even a goat and a 
porpoise. Before they could understand the opos- 
sum it was necessary to discover other pouched 
animals. 

Early in the eighteenth century a Dutch traveler 
saw at Batavia an animal which we now know was 
a kangaroo, and included a figure of it in the pub- 
lished account of his travels. But not until 1770 
was a kangaroo seen and described as such by white 
men. In that year Captain Cook, then on his 
famous voyage of exploration in the South Seas, 
while detained in Endeavour river, on the coast of 
New South Wales, saw an animal which he thus de- 
scribes: “Tt was of a light mouse color, and in size 
and shape very much resembling a greyhound. It 
had a long tail, also, which it carried like a grey- 
hound, and I should have taken it for a wild dog if, 
instead of running, it had not leapt like a hare or 
deer.” Another day, he says, they killed one of the 
creatures, and he adds, “This animal is called by the 
natives kangaroo. The next day our kangaroo was 
dressed for dinner, and proved most excellent meat.” 
This is the earliest notice of the kangaroo by Eng- 
lishmen. No one could have imagined at that time, 
however, that the American opossum was related to 
the kangaroo of distant Australia. 

The Australian fauna and flora extend over Aus- 
tralia and Tasmania, and more or less over New 


Guinea and the Moluccas, as far northwest as the 


island of Lombok and even to Timor. The Indian 
fauna and flora cover India, the Malay Peninsula, 
and the great islands of the East Indies as far sowth- 
east as the island of Bali, which lies off the eastern 
end of Java. Now, a strait only fifteen miles broad 
divides Bali from Lombok, yet that narrow sheet 
of water separates two such diverse groups of ani- 
mals and plats. ‘The Australian stops at its east- 
ern margin, the ludian reaches to its western. This 
boundary line is called “Wallace’s line,” because dis- 
covered by Alfred Russel Wallace. The same strik- 
ing difference is seen in the birds of the two regions. 

While the opossum is distinctly a marsupial, it is 
as different from Australian marsupials as American 
monkeys from those of the Old World. The sub- 
class Didelphia, to which it belongs, includes all the 
marsupials except the spiny ant-eater, and the duck- 
bill. ‘These with their resemblance ito birds stand at 
the bottom of the scale, and ubove them are, tirst, 
all other marsupials, and above those, all other 
mammais. As the bones of the opossum have been 
found in Europe, this animal is another proof of the 
close zoological relationship between North America 
and Europe in tertiary times, as well as an important 
link connecting South America and Australia in 
some zoological respects. While all other marsu- 
pials, except a few forms living on islands not very 
far from Australia, are found together in one part of 
the globe, and apart from non-marsupials, the opos- 
sum is the only pouched animal in the midst of a 
continent covered with beasts without pouches. It 
is a remnant of an ancient type which, at the time 
that Australia was cut off from the continent of 
Asia, covered the earth and has held its own in that 
remote part of the globe until to-day. But how this 
type, crowded out of Europe and Asia, comes to be 
still existing in America, is a question we are as yet 
unable to answer. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS ON THE STUDY OF 
ONITED STATES HISTOKY. 
BY STATE SUPEKINTENDENT W. W. STETSON, MAINE. 


It is the rule rather than tthe exception ‘that we 
attempt to learn of our nation’s history by trying to 
master the dates and facts that make up the record 
of this continent since 1492. Such efforts always 
have been and will continue to be, in a measure, 
futile. Our history goes back to the beginning of 
time. No one can understand American life who is 
not familiar with the record made by our ancestors 
on English shores. No one can study English his- 
tory to advantage unless he is familiar with the 
story of the Northmen, the Normans, the Angles, 
Saxons, Jutes, and Frisians. The two great classic 
nations have also had much to do with moulding our 
thought.and modifying our lives. It is easy to see 
that our history begins with a day too early to be 
fixed with exactness. 

Some six or sixty or six hundred thousand years 
ago, there lived in central western Asia, or some- 
where else, a small community springing from a 
common ancestor, and having kindred tastes, char- 
acteristics, aptitudes, and occupations. As years 
went on, differences arose, varying capacities were 
evolved, desires for new fields to conquer were born, 
and ambitions to found other and separate com- 
munities were developed. Those having interests in 
common gathered themselves together into clans, 
septs, bands, or tribes, and leaving their early homes, 
went their several ways, and in process of time grew 
to be the nations of the earth. 

One section found its way south and east and be- 
came the ancestors of the unnumbered millions of 
India. They were in those early days, and have re- 
mained through all the years, meditative, intro- 
spective, metaphysical. They have dreamed dreams 
and seen visions; they have been the authors of a 
great literature, and the fathers of subtle philosophy. 
The Western mind has spun no thread so fine that 
these keen-eved Orientals have not found it easy to 
separate it into two sections, and with a nicety 
which does not permit us to discover which is the 
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larger part. These dwellers in far eastern lands are 
full brothers of ours, and have exerted an influence 
on our lives in the past, and are to be more influen- 
tial in our living in the future, and hence the neces- 
sity for our knowing somewhat concerning them. 

The Celts seem to have been the second division to 
make their way out into the unknown world, and we 
find them in the Basques of Spain, the native Gauls 
of France, the Welsh in Wales, the Manx in the Isle 
of Man, the Irishry of Ireland, and the native Picts 
and Seots. They were largely endowed with fancy 
and imagination. They furnished the yeast for the 
human race. They were warmed by the genial rays 
of joy and withered by the blasts of sorrow. They 
responded to the artistic and poetic—to beauty 
wherever found. They have that warmth and un- 
thinking impulsiveness which have made them the 
football of the world for centuries. 

The Greeks found their way into the islands of 
the Aegean and the valleys of the most beautiful 
peninsula of all the earth. They were the lovers and 
embodiers of beauty. They saw it in the hills about 
them, the valleys at their feet, the winding stream, 
the changing cloud, and gave expression to it in 
grove and temple, in oration and poem, in painting 
and statue. Beauty was their god, and at its shrine 
they worshipped, and in this devotion we are blessed. 

The Romans found a home in another and more 
western peninsula. They were born to rule and they 
brought the then known world under their domina- 
tion. They devised and administered a central gov- 
ernment. Much of our civil law and many of our 
civil forms come from this early people. ‘They were 
possessed of dignity, that peculiar self-respect which 
made the humblest Roman a king and fit to rule 
the peers of the realm. 

The Teutons found their way into northwestern 
Europe. ‘T‘hey lived among fogs and fens, bogs and 
morasses. They were coarse, brutal savages. They 
were passionate lovers and fiercest haters. They 
were gluttons in eating and sots in drinking. They 
loved home, women, kindred, liberty, and took pride 
in each man representing himself, defending his own 
rights, and performing his own duties. They had 
that inherent strength, sturdiness, endurance, ab- 
sorbing faculties which made it pdssible for them 
to take in all of good other nations evolved, make it 
their own, and add to it the saving qualities which 
they themselves possessed, i. e., the ability to mul- 
tiply their virtues and rid themselves of their vices. 

There are two divisions of the race of which men- 
tion has not been made. One filled a large place in 
the past, and the other is to fill a world-wide place 
in the future. The Slav had not a little of the meta- 
physical twist of the East Indian, a large endow- 
ment of the love of the beautiful inherent in the 
Greek, the masterful qualities possessed by the 
Roman, the staying powers given in such large meas- 
ure to the Teuton, and the exalted and exulting 
forces so regnant in ‘the old Celt. A strain of Tar- 
tar blood poisoned the current of his life for a long 
time, and gave to his national existence a barbaric 
trend and an Oriental flavor. The years have come 
and gone, the winnowing process has been carried 
on, the Clock of Time is about to strike. The Slav 
of to-day, as manifest in the Russian of the present, 
is to dispute the conquest of the world with his 
western brothers, the assertive Englishman, and the 
still more presumptuous American. 

The Hebrew, living on the hills and in the 
orchards of Judea, had for his mission the develop- 
ment of a moral code. This work he performed with 
that peculiar wisdom which makes evident the spe- 
cial direction of an over-ruling hand. 

One of the strange lessons to be drawn from all 
these facts, is that four of these divisions seem to 
have had a special mission to perform, and a par- 
ticular problem to solve. The Hebrews gave us a 
formal statement of our relation to the God we wor- 
ship; the Greeks gave us our capacity to love the 
beautiful; the Romans gave us the power to rule; the 
Celts have sent through our veins, in hot currents, 
those vivid imaginings so necessary to sane living, 
whether the life be that of the statesman, the toiler 
upon the sea, the laborer upon the land, the priest 


in his cloister, or the poet in his study. It is easy to 
note that these peoples lived isolated lives, and in 
this isolation they toiled and thus were able to serve. 
To each, all others were heathen, and foes to be 
feared, or enemies to be slain. It is not possible for 
a teacher to give instruction in American history 
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HOUSEHOLD ARTS. 


SUGGESTED OUTLINE FOR THE GRADES, CHICAGO 


GRADES 5 AND 6. 


Time: Fifth Grade, 125 minutes a week; Sixth 
Grade, 120 minutes a week. 


SEWING. 


Toll’s wardrobe to be well made according to 
measurements of a large or medium-sized doll at 
home. This wardrobe should be so planned as to 
include all practical stitches and operations. 
Teachers are advised to keep in stock, patterns from 
which adaptations to suit individual dolls can be 
easily made. 

Doll’s pillow case, sheet, napkin, under-garments 
cut by given pattern, and made of fine materials, 
hemstitched handkerchief, making cotton dress, 
drafting and making cashmere cape. 

Repairing Doll’s Wardrobe. 

Tn surplus materials from doll’s clothes, including 
white cambric., flannel, gingham, stocking, cashmere, 
let varieties of holes and rents be cut, and the places 
carefully cut or darned. Emphasis is not to be laid 
on the shape of these pieces of cloth, but rather, upon 
the fact that they are to be carefully kept as models 
in case the doll’s wardrobe needs repair. Repairing 
doll’s clothes from home. Cutting by given pattern 
and making a girl’s under waist. 

WEAVING. 

Caning a chair. 

TEXTILES. 

Textiles discussed when necessary in planning 
doll’s wardrobe. 

WARDROBE. 


Note.—After the lesson on button sewing, chil- 
dren are to be held responsible for the keeping in 
place of all buttons on their school dresses. After 
darning and mending lessons school dresses must be 
kept in perfect repair. If instead of making as com- 
plete an outfit for a doll as indicated above, the in- 
dividual teacher prefers to introduce more useful 
articles, simple garment making could be taken up a 
few months earlier in the course. 

Tt has been proven many times, however, that it is 
not wise to allow beginners to work on large gar- 
ments. 

GRADE 7. 
Time: 120 minutes a week. 
COOKERY. 


Starch.—Cookerv of cereals and vegetables. Phis- 
ieal and chemical properties of starch. Tests. 
The use of starch in the plant. The cookery and use 
of sugar. 

Albumen.—Cookery of eggs. Tests. Cookery of 
meats. Comparison of nlant and animal structure. 
Study of muscle fiber. Roasts, soups, stews. Econ- 
omical dishes; left overs. 

Fats.—Mayonnaise dressing: codfish balls. Phys'- 
eal and chemical properties of fat. 

Combustion.—Comparison of body to an engine. 
The fine food nrinciples. Digestion and the use of 
food in the hody. 

Analogy between plants and animal physiology. 
Omelettes, souffles—Raising doughs by means of 
chemicals. 

Proportion in relation to recines. worked out 
through practice in making biscuit, shortcake, 
muffins, cake, ete. Bread: Raising dough by means 
of the yeast plant. Study of wheat grain. Milline. 
Frozen desserts. Freezing. Review of food comno- 
sitions, rough dietaries calculated mentally. TDiffer- 
ent diets for different conditions. Jelly making and 
fruit preserving with study of molds and bacteria. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 


A FLOATING SCHOOL. 

A full-rigged auxiliary vessel is being rapidly completed 
at Perth Amboy, N. J., in which 250 naval cadets are to 
have a cruise of four years, in which time they will be 
completing their nautical and other studies. The cruise 
of four years is expected to take in 100,000 miles of 
travel, and the boys will visit all the principal ports of 
the world. It is expected that several future naval offi- 
cers will come from this lengthy trip of “Young 
America,” for such is to be the vessel’s name. 


NEW RAILWAY IN ALASKA. 


The exceeding richness of a newly-discovered copper — 
region in Alaska is leading capitalists to think of build- . 


ing a new railway line. The road is to run from the 
head of navigation on the Copper river to the Yukon, a 
distance of 412 miles. It will reach the Yukon 1,500 
miles from its mouth, and will save that distance in 
hazardous navigation. It is believed that the new road 
will certainly be built, as there is in the region it will 
traverse a greater promise of copper than at any other 
place in the world. 
AFRICAN GOLD FIELDS. 


Despite the fact that during the past year it has been 
impossible to secure all the laborers required for the 
gold-diggings in South Africa, the estimated output of 
the yellow metal in the Transvaal is $70,000,000. This 
is one-fifth of the world supply for the year. And yet it 
is not nearly what might be produced were the labor 
conditions more satisfactory. Then the latest news from 
the Congo Free State is of the discovery of very promis- 
ing gold fields in that region, and of the possible rush of 
miners to this new Eldorado. Is the prospect of un- 
limited wealth in gold to be one of the means of 
peopling Africa with the aggressive and progressive 
Saxon race? 

THE HERMIT NATION. 

Thibet is one of the few remaining countries of Asia 
that persistently refuses intercourse with the outside 
world. Yet. in 1890 it made a treaty with the British, 
opening certain trade markets to them. But it has con- 


‘tinually violated-the treaty, until the British have lost 


patience, and have sent a military force into the country 
to bring it to some proper consideration of its treaty 
engagements. The force may, if it is deemed necessary, 
advance to Lhassa, the capital, and dictate terms there. 
It has been suggested that Russia has been exerting a 
strong influence over Thibet, and that this threatened 
British influence in India. It is believed that the pres- 
ent move is to counteract Russian influence over the 
Thibetans. 
INNUMERABLE BIRDS. 

Visitors to the region of Hawaii are all surprised at 
the myriads of great birds found on some of the remoter 
islands of the group. A recent government report tells 
a most interesting story of the birds of the Laysan and 
Leeward Islands. The black-footed albatross is found 
there in numbers beyond all counting. It is not only a 
very large bird, with enormous spread of wing, but its 
plumage is immaculately clean. On some islands, there 
are sO many eggs that they are loaded in box cars, and 
transported to the coast to vessels which carry them to 
the markets of the larger islands. Voyages to the 
islands are taken by visitors to Hawaii just to see the 
sight of the birds and their eggs. 

THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE. 


The opening up of this territory was really due to the 
aggressiveness, the independence of spirit, the persist- 
ence of the Western people in the Mississippi valley. 
This Mississippi valley is indeed an empire. They asked 
Napoleon for a city, and instead of the city he gave them 
an empire of 2,540 miles in extent north and south. If 
you will follow me from the mouth of the Mississippi to 
the source of the Missouri, you will have traveled 4,000 
miles, and all within the limits practically of this terri- 
tory, ceded and called the Louisiana Purchase. , If you 
were to start on an express train from the mouth of the 
Mississippi, and travel one mile a minute, which is more 
than the average time made by any express train for any 
considerable length of time, and you travel night and 
day without stopping for an instant, you would travel all 
the first night and all the next day, and all the nexf 
‘night and all the next day, and into the forenoon of the 
third day before you would come to the north limit. It 
is an immense territory, and even we who live within 
its borders do not understand its immense expanse.— 
President Albert B. Storms, Iowa State College. 


The year is done—let all revere 


The great, good Father of the year. 
—Howitt. 
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A Happy New Year! 
The yearly index accompanies this issue. 


Indiana with all her glory has four regulation old- 
time log schoolhouses in use. 


Every fecitation should get somewhere, should 
give a definite sense of progress if not of complete- 
ness. 


Scarcity ef teachers is sure to raise the salar-es. 
Raising the standards for teaching is sure to pro- 
duce scarcity. 


The best result of health is that a healthy man 
does not think much or often of himse!f phys-cally 
—unless he is proud of his good looks, which 
troubles few men. 


Professor Arthur W. James, who is to write a 
series of articles on “Modern Methods in Modera 
Language Teaching” for the Journal of Education, 
is a professor in Miami University, Oxford, 0.; has 
been a professor in Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, C't., and has lived in France and Germany, so 
he is a mirably equipped for writing upon the 
subject. 


The school man never had a greater triumph over 
politics than did Cap E. Miller, county superintend- 
ent in lowa, who, as a Democrat, ran for re-el<ction 
in a Republican county, and had 675 majority, which 
was a much larger majority than any man of either 
party has ever had for any office in that county. 
The triumph of a school man over politicians is a 
great professional service every time. 


PHILADELPHIA'S REDEMPTION. 

Philadelphia, third city in the Union in size, and 
practically second in wealth, has been next to the 
bottom in the list of thirty-four great American 
cities in the per capita proportion for the mainiten- 
ance of public schools, but all this has changed, and 
she goes well up toward the head by the new schedule 
of salaries, which has given the teachers al] they 
asked and in some important particulars goes beyond 
their request. Philadelphia is now just and gener- 
ous to her teachers, thanks to an efficient organiza- 
tion with Dr. l'ranklin 8S. Edmonds of the Central 
high schoo] as president, and an executive commit- 
tee of eight, Anna W. Williams, treasurer, Mary C, 
Peacock and J. Monroe Willard, secretaries. They 
began work nine months ago, and the culmination 
was on December 15. ‘They have been ags‘sted by th> 
intense earnestness of every daily paper in the city; 
by all the important educators of the state under the 
lead of Dr. N. C. Schaeffer and Dr. M. G. Brum- 
baugh, and by outside parties—Superintendent W. 
H. Maxwell and William McAndrews of New Ycrk, 
Margaret A. Haley of Chicago, and A. E. Winship of 
Boston. It is the most notable triumph in many 
ways since the great victory under the lead of 
Thaddeus Stevens in 1835. 


DR. HENRY HOUCK. 


It is hardly probable that there will be another 
scene like that at Indiana, Pennsylvania, on the day 
before Christmas. Twelve hundred persons, nearly 
half of them teachers, were packed in the larges: 
auditorium of the county. Hon. John P. Elkin, one 
of the great leaders of the state, was speaking. Dr. 
Henry Houck, with others, was upon the platform. 
Mr. Elkin, in a delightful and graceful address, 
sprung upon Mr. Houck—an entire surprise—the 
fact that the teachers of the state had raised for him 
upwards of $1,000, and had arranged with the state 
authorities for a three months’ leave of absence for 
him to take a trip to the Mediterranean ports, the 
Holy Land, and Egypt. 

A few weeks ago Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh of the 
University of Pennsylvania sent out a letter to tho 
county superintendents and others suggesting that 
$1,600 be raised for this purpose, and advising that 
contributions from teachers be limited to 25 ccnts. 
The response was well-nigh universal, and the $1,000 
mark was passed, and Mr. Elkin had the honor of 
the announcement of this Christmas gift. 

I was beside Dr. Houck at the time. He had been 
in his merriest mcod. He never spoke better than he 
had been speaking during the week. Wit spiced with 
wisdom had fairly scintillated in public and private. 
For more than half a century he has been assoc at 
with the sehools of the state as teacher, county 
superintendent, and deputy state superintendent, and 
fer more than a third of a century he has been in the 
state department. 

No other man has addressed so many teachers as 
he. At twenty-three he became superintendent of 
Lebanon county, from which he was promoted to the 
state department after nine years. In all thse 
years there have been few days that he has no: 
spoken to an audience of from 500 to 1,500, and 
often to much larger companies. He has never pesed 
for philosophy, science, or art, as a psycholog’st or 
pedagogist, but he has never sounded a false note, 
has never struck the minor key. He has been one 
ray of sunshine, one resonant voice. Clean in wit, 
pure in thought, he has iJlustrated the virtue of “The 
Human Touch” in social and professional life. 

When he was sixty years of age a generous purs> 
was presented him by one county; when he had been 
fifty years in service he was remembered again. But 
a thousand dollars! A leave of absence! A trip to 
the Holy Tand! It was too much for the generows 
man, who has lived for others for two-thirds of a 
century, and he broke down completely. 

“God be with you till we meet again” was sung, 
and a recess announced. Friends gathered about 
him, some langhed, some wept, and Dr. Houck 
mingled merriment with his tears. “It isn’t a joke, 


is it, boys?” “You mean it, do you?” and then with 
one of his characteristic laughs and gestures he ex- 
claimed as no other could, “Oh, Je-ru-sa-lem!” and 
he was himself once’ more. 

When the vast audience was called to order, and 
had sung “Auld Lang Syne,” Dr. Houck spoke as 
even he never spoke before, while all wept and roared 
with laughter alternately till his final “Thank you. 
(rod bless you. I’m off for Jerusalem.” 

The audience rose while Mr. Elkin led in “Three 
cheers for Houck,” such cheers as one rarely hears. 

Who shall say that Republics are ungrateful ? 
Certainly no one who was in that Indiana county 
audience on the day before Christmas. 


NEW ATTACK ON SCIENTIFIC TEMPER- 
ANCE TEACHING. 


We publish elsewhere an article on the report of 
Dr. Bowditch and Professor Hodges on temperance 
teaching in the schools. We do this for three 
reasons: First, because our readers are entitled to it; 
secondly, because we wish to remark upon it; and 
third, because it was telegraphed from Boston to the 
Ottawa Sun of Canada. 

This report should be fearlessly and carefully read 
by all friends of temperance. ‘This is a fresh at- 
tempt to do what the same class of enemies of the 
school law have failed to do time and again. A few 
facts must be clearly kept in mind:— 

First. Dr. Bowditch and Professor Hodges are 
honest men, and are incapable of ‘being, directly or 
indirectly, influenced by the liquor interests. 

Second. That they are just as definitely cranks 
as are Mrs. Hunt and Dr. Plumb. All or none are 
cranks, 

Third. ‘That their attitude and zeal cause great 
rejoicing to the liquor interests. 

lourth. That they did not telegraph that article 
to the Ottawa Sun; that it was not telegraphed by 
any newspaper or association as “news,” but must 
have been sent forth by interested and delighted 
parties. 

Fifth. That Professor Hodges’ own “Nature 
Study Book,” one of the best ever issued, would be 
as mercilessly ridiculed and denounced as the phy- 
siologies if it was worth anybody’s while to turn 
loose upon it the University scientists. 

Sixth. ‘That no elementary ‘text-book in history 
or geography could stand the test of getting the un- 
equivocal endorsement of more than 41 per cent. of 
one-fourth of the teachers taken at random. 

Seventh. That there is nothing charged against 
the physiologies that is so unscientific as Dr. Bow- 
ditch’s unscientific, undignified, unprofessional as- 
sumption that there is any scientific value to his 
“28 per cent.,” “72 per cent.,” “41 per cent.” of re- 
sults from answers from only one-fourth of those 
who should have answered. Any college freshman 
after three months in economics would make Messrs. 
Bowditch and Hodges weary if he analyzed the:r un- 
scientific pretensions to having collected data. 

Vighth. That intemperance is a crying evil; that 
the habit of using intoxicants wrecks the health, the 
intellect, the morals of millions of Americans; that 
the use of intoxicants tends to undo all that the 
schools aim to do; that their use is a curse of the 
home. to industries, to municipal and political life. 

Ninth. hat it is vastly better, in such a cause, 
to do a little too much than to do nothing. 

Tenth. That the only manly, professional, scien- 
tific method of rectifying any errors in the existing 
physiologies is for men like Dr. Bowditch and Pro- 
fessor Hodges to make a scientific school physiology 
that will satisfy allopaths, homoeopaths, osteopaths, 
(Christian Scientists, et al, and then get the sanction 
of all medical authorities of all lands, and then sub- 


mit it to a vote of a miscellaneous fourth of all 


teachers, and get the endorsement of more than 41 
per cent., and then go before the school boards and 
wet it adopted. This is their duty as well as privi- 
lege. 
Eleventh. ‘That no eminent medical authority has 
ever made any appreciable effort to utilize the schools 
for the enlightening of youth regarding the dangers 


lurking in intoxicants, 
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Twelfth. That the W. C. T. U. has put a million 
times the effort into the enlightenment of youth on 
these subjects than has been put forth by all their 
critics combined. ; 

Thirteenth. ‘That the Ottawa Sun in the editorial 
that apologizes for printing the telegraphic report, 
printed elsewhere, puts the case none too vigorously 
when it says: “When one see the number who are 
risking reputation, employment, and causing deep 


anxiety to those about them by their dissipation, he - 


cannot but feel that those who urge the unquestion- 
ably safe course of total abstinence deserve nothing 


but encouragement.” 7 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Congress adjourned on Saturday, December 19, 
until January 4. The adjournment found Senator 
Gorman still actively employed in endeavoring to 
solidify the Democratic senators against the Panama 
treaty. He was encouraged in this enterprise by a 
caustic speech by Senator Hoar in open Senate upon 
the course of the administration. But it is under- 
stood that Mr. Hoar, in spite of his criticisms, will 
vote for the treaty when the issue finally comes up; 
and Senator Gorman’s scheme, though for the mo- 
ment the prospect of success seems brighter than it 
did, is likely to be baffled by the strong desire of the 
South in particular to have the canal undertaken 
with the least possible delay. Some of the most in- 
fluential southern newspapers have taken alarm at 
Mr. Gorman’s strategy and are warning him to de- 
sist. 


On the day of adjournment for the holiday recess, 
the President sent to the House a third instalment 
of correspondence bearing upon the Panama ques- 
tion. Among other things, these papers show that 
as far back as September 10, Minister Beaupre 
cabled from Bogota that the new appointment of a 
governor of Panama was regarded as a forerunner 
of separation. October 21st, Mr. Beaupre cabled 
concerning the apprehensions felt at Bogota as to 
the course of the United States in case the discontent 
in Panama should find expression in overt acts. Ten 
days later, he reported great anxiety over conflicting 
reports of secession in the Panama and Cauca de- 
partments. These dates are important because they 
show that the revolution was anticipated for weeks 
before it actually occurred. It has been held in some 
quarters a suspicious circumstances that Unite 
States vessels were in readiness as soon as the revolu- 
tion occurred, but these despatches show that the 
government had ample warning of what was likely 
to happen. 

* * * 

That the Senate can act quickly on occasion was 
shown by its prompt ratification of the Chinese com- 
mercial treaty, as soon as the document was reported, 
without a dissenting vote. The most important arti- 
cle of the treaty is the 12th, which opens the Man- 
churian towns of Mukden and Antung “as places of 
residence and trade.” Antung is a small port on the 
estuary of the Yalu, but Mukden is the capital of 
Manchuria, and although it is 100 miles from the 
coast, the river Liao, on which it is situated, is 
navigable for vessels of light draft. The Chinese 
government delayed the signing of this treaty until 
after the date fixed by Russia for the evacuation of 
Manchuria, but the places in question were at the 
time and are now under Russian control. The effect 
of the treaty is to give the United States a definite 
footing in Manchuria, and it becomes an interesting 
question what attitude the Russian government will 
assume regarding the opening of these ports. 

* * * 

Secretary Root has sent to Senator Proctor, chair- 
man of the committee on military affairs, a strong 
letter setting forth the reasons for the nomination 
of General Leonard Wood as major-general. Those 
who are, for one reason or another, opposing the con- 
firmation of General Wood, are in the habit of speak- 
ing of him contemptuously as “a doctor” and derid- 
ing the idea of promoting him over the heads of 
men who have been long in the service. But Gen- 


eral Wood’s record, set forth by Secretary Root, 


shows that his military service covers a period of 
seventeen years. He won distinction for his gal- 
lantry as a line officer in command of troops in the 
Indian fighting against the Apaches, and was 
warmly commended by General Miles, General Law- 
ton, and other of his superior officers. In the San- 
tiago campaign, in the command of the troops and 
the administration of the province of Santiago, and 
later in his career as governor-general, he won high 
praise. He has been five times confirmed by the 
Senate upon appointments made by President Me- 
Kinley as a general officer. His present nomination 
is made in the regular order, and is simply an indi- 
cation that President Roosevelt sees no reason for 
departing from the conclusions reached by his pre- 
decessor. 
* 

The extent to which private rights and the inter- 
ests of the community may be disregarded during a 
labor contest has been startingly illustrated the past 
week in Chicago. As an incident of a strike of cab- 
drivers, houses in which the dead were lying await- 
ing burial have been systematically picketed to pre- 
vent the approach of carriages; hearses on the way 
to the cemetery have been stoned because they were 
driven by non-union men; and persons emerging 
from a house of mourning to follow the dead to the 
grave have seen the drivers pulled off from their car- 
riages, and even from the hearse by a mob of sirikers. 
Perhaps the most extraordinary circumstance about 
such scenes is that those engaged in them do not 
realize how fatally they are bringing the cause which 
they represent into discredit and are alienating pub- 
lic sympathy. The original grievances, however just 
they may he, are lost sight of when such things oc- 
cur, and only the impression of acts of outrage is 
left on the public mind, 

* 

Russia’s long-delayed reply to the representations 
of Japan regarding Manchuria and Korea reached 
Tokio last week, and after a council of state, the 
Japanese government sent a reply asking Russia to 
reconsider her answer. It is reported, though with- 
out official authority, that Russia proposed the 
maintenance of the status: quo in Manchuria, and a 
division of control over Korea. If this is true, it is 
not surprising that the answer was unsatisfactory to 
Japan; for under such an arrangement, Korea, when 
Russia’s plans were ripe, would surely follow Man- 
churia into the full possession of Russia, and Japan 
would be wholly eliminated from the equation. 

* * * 

There is no ground for describing the Japanese 
reply to Russia as an ultimatum, nor any reason to 
suppose that it set a time limit,—which would 
amount to much the same thing. But it is plan 
that the tension of feeling in Japan is too great to 
brook continued delavs and evasions. Every week 
of time that Russia has consumed in these negotia- 
tions has counted to her advantage by enabling her 
to forward troops and supplies over the Manchurian 
railway. She has now despatched her entire Medi- 
tterranean fleet to Asiatic waters, and it would be 
immensely to her advantage to avert a crisis until 
the balance between ‘herself and her rival in im- 
inediately effective ships is restored by these re- 


enforcements. 
7 


Judged by the admissions of his opponents, not less 
than by the claims of his supporters, Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s campaign is unquestionably gaining strength. 
The latest features of it are a couple of by-elections 
in London suburban districts, which were carried by 
the Conservatives on a distinctly protective plat- 
form; and the selection of an influential, but of 
course unofficial commission by Mr. Chamberlain to 
formulate a tariff bill. The districts which the Con- 
servatives carried have always been Conservative by 
about the same majorities as now, so that the sig- 
nificance of the elections is merely as evidence that 
the party, so far as these constituencies are con- 
cerned, has not lost ground by espousing protection. 
As to the commission, Mr. Chiamiberlain’s troubles 
will only have begun when he attempts to cast his 
proposals into the form of rates and schedules. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS ON THK STUDY OF 
UNIT#D STATES HISTOR Y. 


LConiinued from page 451. | 


unless she knows much of the swing and trend, re- 
lation and purpose of all these peoples. 

Another method might be used in bringing the 
facts of the past before the mind of the child in 
striking form. Two thousand years ago Rome ruled 
the world and peace prevailed ‘to its utmost borders, 
and Christ was born among the hills of Judea. He 
came to bring peace and good-will to all mankind. 
Five hundred years come and go, and Rome with- 
draws from northwestern Europe and retires within 
narrow limits. The tribes of Germany over-run 
England and drive into the hills the native Britons. 
The Vandals conquer southern Europe and carry 
their devastations to the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, and the empire transfers its throne to the 
Bosphorus. Another five hundred years pass away, 
and the Normans have conquered England; America 
has been discovered; the Albigenses’ reformation 
has spread its flickering and short-lived light over 
central western Europe. Another five hundred years 
have been rolled up in the seroll, and with it have 
come the invention of printing and of gunpowder, 
the rediscovery of America, the Lutheran reforma- 
tion, the revival of learning, the crumbling of the 
astern Enypire, and the dispersion of Greek learn- 
ing and literature throughout western Kurope. 

It is casy to see that events swing in great cycles 
in the world’s supreme movements. ‘There seems to 
be an ebb and flow in the affairs of men which leave 
great determining facts standing out like the high 
mountain peaks in our loftiest ranges. The skillful 
teacher can give the child such bird’s-eye views of 
this great current of human life that its essenitial 
facts may stand revealed to him in the clear, white 
light of truth. 

We have seen that there was a fountain, far away 
in eastern lands from which many streams have 
owed in diverse and diverging directions. It is no 
figure of speech to say that all these great rivers 
have converged and found their last reservoir this 
side the Atlantic. T’o us have come all nations and 
all peoples, each laden with his burden, each bringing 
his contribution. The amalgamation of all these 
elements will, in the end, give us the ideal citizen of 
the world. We are to have, in the days that are to 
come, that fine reverence and devotion for which the 
Jew strove but never attained. We are to have the 
sensuous enjoyment of beauty without any of the 
sensualism which characterized the early Greek. 
We are to be strong enough, one of these days, to 
rule more wisely than the Roman ever ruled, because 
we shall govern without tyranny. We are to have 
the vision which enabled the ancient Celt to see 
radiant vistas. We shall have all these things be- 
cause the underlying and essential part of our in- 
heritance comes from that portion of the race that 
is possessed of the power which makes it easy for 
them to absorb the good and reject the evil which 
life offers. 

Nothing could be more unwise than for the com- 
mon school teacher to spend her time trying to gain 
information concerning those peoples by studying 
the heavy tomes of which Rawlinson’s ig, perhaps, 
the best example. This information can be most 
easily gathered from anecdote, incident, sketch, 
story. tradition, legend. Butterworth, Miss Yonge, 
Bolten, Knox will furnish word portraits and pic- 
tures, while Mahaffy and the Story of the Nation 
Series will give her a truer historical perspective 
and a better basis for future study. The child 
should be made to see the homes these people 
'nilded, the schools they maintained, the temples in 
which they worshipped, the industries with which 
they occupied themselves; in a word, to come in 
touch with the daily life of the common people, 
know the leaders and breathe the atmosphere created 
hy the good and great. He must walk adown the 
long path with an Indian mystic and let him tell the 
story of his people; go with an old Greek out into 
the groves and stand beneath its arching trees, or 
sit in the porches of one of those noble temples and 
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listen to the gracious wisdom of a sage; live again in 
the city that sat on seven hills and discover how it 
ruled the world; stand by some Druidical circle, and 
watch the weird rites with which the old Celt propi- 
tiated his gods; find a home beneath the lowering 
skies of that old Germany which has given us the 
brain that holds in charge so large a share of the 
world’s activities. The old world in all its interests, 
all its hopes and fears, all its aspirations and short- 
comings, must live again in the child’s fertile imag- 
ination, and all classes, conditions, sects, races, must 
be known by him through that medium which 
teaches history better than the formal record has 
ever given it to us. 

If we come more definitely within the limits of 
our own history, it is well for us to take note of the 
two great classes which made early settlements 
within our berders. The Pilgrim and the Puritan 
are our ancestors; the Cavalier found a home be- 
neath warmer skies. The Puritan was cold, brusque, 
harsh, enjoyed suffering for the good he felt it 
wrought within him. He was severe in his judg- 
ment of himself and cruel in his relations to others, 
but he was strong and clean and righteous, faithful 
and hardy and earnest; did his own reading and his 
own thinking, and braced himself to fight oppres- 
sion wherever manifested. The Cavalier was refined, 
without being scholarly; he had polish, grace, and 
an easy observance of conventional forms. He 
gloried in broad acres, baronial homes, and many of 
the trappings of royalty. He was eager, ardent, im- 
pulsive, a thorough-going hater, and a friend loyal 
to his last dollar and his last drop of blood. Sepa- 
rated by an imperceptible line, these two classes 
waxed strong, multiplied in numbers, advanced in 
civilization, and contended for supremacy. The 
Cavalier yielded to the yeoman. In yielding, he re- 
ceived much of blessing and gave richly of the qual- 
ity most needed in northern life—that fine observ- 
ance of the amenities of modern society, so necessary 
to civil and civilized living. If these outlines are 
clearly set before the child, he can see the Southern 
home and the Northern fireside; the broad stretching 
fields of Virginia and the smaller homestead of New 
England; the self-contained power of the one and 
the over-flowing spirits of the other, and this knowl- 
edge will help him to truer ideas of the sources from 
which he came, the inheritance which is his and the 
responsibilities placed upon him. 

The child should also have opportunities to study 
persons, places, and events. He should study the in- 
dividual in such a way that he will know of his an- 
céstry, home, childhood, young manhood, mature 
vears, the training he received, the tasks to which 
he gave himself, the work he did, the results com- 
ing from it. This study should make Samuel Adams 
something more than a name to him. This rare old 
Puritan, living in a quiet home, on a secluded street, 
cared for by his wife, made possible the Revolution 
and its successful issue. He was the one man who 
saw the conflict long before it came, hastened its 
coming, effected the consolidation of the colonies, 
held John Hancock in all his limpness to his task 
and place, and fought the intellectual battles of this 
great war. Samuel Adams was the supreme mind of 
his day,—large enough to be willing to keep out of 
sight, strong enough to use the means which came 
to his hand, and true enough to fight it out on the 
line chosen if it took a hundred summers. 

The Missouri compromise is an event which 
should he treated with a fullness not possible in a 
half dozen lines of an ordinary text-book. It was 
the crucial point in our history; toward it all deta ls 
led; from it all subsequent history radiates. It was 
the beginning of the end of a struggle centuries old, 
and it also made possible our present commanding 
position. It is the pivot around which revolve a 
hundred lesser questions in the settlement of which 
came the final decision declared by Lincoln to be 
inevitable. 

Valley Forge is a place that should be sacred to 
every lover of liberty. Here men stood and suffered, 
and served as they waited. Here men’s souls were 
tried, and here it was determined that if eternity ; 
should be needed to settle the question of the free- 


dom of the Colonies, eternity should be dedicated to 
that holy purpose. 

A comprehensive idea of our Civil war may be 
given through the use of a simple illustration. 
Place the edge of the hand upon the map with the 
thumb upward and the wrist resting just below the 
city of Washington, extend the hand across Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia and over into Kentucky, 
and allow the fingers to follow down the Mississippi 
river, and as they close in, come across Georgia, 
Alabama, and the Carolinas, and when the ends of 
the fingers have come back to the wrist, you have 
the circumference of the rebellion and you have the 
life squeezed out of the conspiracy. The strong 
strain was, at the start, and remained to the end of 
the war, at the wrist, and it is here the greatest 
power was resident. Hard fighting came along 
through the back of the hand; the gathering into 
the crushing folds of the fingers indicates the battles 
fought on the Gulf. It is an illustration that seems 
to be helpful in making clear to the child the seat 
of the conflict, the extent of the disaffection, and 
the efforts made to reduce the rebelling states to 
subjection. 

Tt is evident that these suggestions have covered 
a wide aren, set a swift pace, outlined work for whose 
mastery years would be insufficient. Still it cannot 
be denied that it is necessary for us to know the 
point at which we started, the highways we have 
traveled, the places we have reached, the direction 
in which we are facing, the goal which is destined 
to be ours if we are true to ourselves and loyal to the 
best within us. 

There is no question but that our language and 
literature, industries and civilization, homes and 
churches, schools and philanthropies, are to go to 
the ends of the earth and the islands of the sea. 
Wherever darkness is found, there the light set be- 
neath these western skies must shed its beams, or 
the vice and the degradation which lurks in these 
far-away places will become the agents of our un- 
doing. Great blessings are ours; these can only re- 
main our choicest possession by giving them to 
those who stand in need of the best the ages have 
given us.—Report. 


DUTIES OF PRINCIPALS IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Bach school building of more than four rooms 
shall, under the direction of the superintendent, be 
under the immediate supervision of a principal. 
Other buildings may have acting principals. 

He shall see that all his assistant teachers are 
promptly in attendance, and that they faithfully 
perform their duty. His suggestions shall be re- 
spectfully received and carried out by the teachers, 
and, if any disagreement arises as to methods of in- 
struction, the matter shall be referred to the super- 
intendent, whose decision shall be final. 

He shall admit pupils to the schools, and after 
due examination he shall assign the same to proper 
places. 

He shall frequently visit all schoolrooms in his 
charge and see that the work of teachers is efficiently 
done. 

He shall cause a program of the daily exercises of 
the several grades to be placed in a conspicuous 
place in each room. He shall see that the course of 
study is faithfully followed; and at least once in 
each week shall hold meetings of his assistant 
teachers for conference upon the work on hand. 

He shall be at the school building twenty minutes 
before the time of opening the morning session, and 
he shall see that the opening and closing of the 
schools under him are regular and uniform. He 
shall see that the clocks of the building are kept at 
uniform standard time. He shall report monthly to 
the board of education the general condition of the 
building and as to the work of the janitor. He 
shall give written notice to the foreman of buildings 
and janitors of intended use of any room or school 
for evening entertainment at least three days prior 
to such entertainment. 


At the end of each month and year the principal 
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shall transmit to the superintendent full reports, 
according to the blanks furnished. 

All cases of pupils requiring discipline shall be 
reported by the teacher to the principal, who shall 
duly investigate the same, and, if proper, reprimand 
the delinquent pupil. If such reprimand be in- 
sufficient and the pupil be still unruly, the principal 
shal! report the case to the superintendent according 
to rule, and until his decision the pupil shall be 
suspended. 

Mfe shall make monthly requisition for supplies 
to the clerk of the board, and will receipt to the 
clerk of supplies when delivered; said receipt to be 
returned to the clerk of the board. He shall, at the 
close of the school year, file at the office of the board 
an inventory of all personal property used in and 
about his building. 

Any principal desiring a-key to his building shall 
make application for the same in writing, to the 
foreman of buildings and repairs. No teacher shall 
be allowed a key to the outside door of a school 
building. 

Principals shall make arrangements with reference 
to the teachers in their buildings, so that the janitors 
can begin their work at 3.50 p. m. and continue it 
without interruption. 

There shall be fire alarm drill in each graded 
schoel once each month, and in high schools once 
each term. 

On the days designated by the superintendent for 
the raising of flags, he shall see that the duty be at- 
tended to by the janitor, unless, in his judgment, 
the severity of the weather should make such rais- 
ing undesirable. The following is the list of Flag 
days:— 

FLAG DAYS IN MINNEAPOLIS. 


. JANUARY. 


1.—Emancipation Proclamation, 1863. 
12.—Invention of the telegraph by Morse, 1833. (Ap- 
proximate.) 
FEBRUARY. 
12.—Birthday of Lincoln, 1809. 
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22.—Birthday of Washington, 1732. 
22.—Birthday of Lowell, 1819, 
27.—Birthday of Longfellow, 1807. 
MARCH. 
9.—Engagement between Monitor and Merrimac, 1862. 
APRIL. 
9.—Surrender at Appomattox, 1865. 
15.—Death of Lincoln, 1865. (Half mast.) 
19.—Battle of Lexington, 1775. 
30.—Inauguration of George Washington as the first 
president of the United States, 1789. 
MAY. 
1.—Dewey day. Admiral Dewey sinks Spanish fleet at 
Manila, 1898. 
11.—Minnesota admitted to the union, 1858. 
30.—Memorial day. (Half mast.) 
JUNE. 
17.—Battle of Bunker Hill, 1775. 
JULY. 
3.—Battle of Gettysburg, 1863. 
4.—Declaration of Independence, 1776. 
SEPTEMBER. 
9.—Disecovery of the Falls of St. Anthony by Father 
Hennepin, 1680. (Approximate.) 
14.—Death of McKinley, 1901. (Half mast.) 
19.—Death of Garfield, 1881. (Half mast.) 
OCTOBER. 
12.—Discovery of America by Columbus, 1492. 
19.—Surrender of Cornwallis, 1781. 
NOVEMBER. 
19.—Establishment of the first public school in Minne- 
apolis, 1849. (Approximate.) 
Thanksgiving. 
DECEMBER. 
17.—Birthday of Whittier, 1808. 
22.—Landing of the Pilgrims, 1620. 
25.—Christmas. 


ADAMS’ ATTITUDK TUWARD THE LOU- 
_ISIANA PURCHASE. 


In regard to John Quincy Adams’ attitude to the 
Louisiana Purchase question, I fear it must be siid, re- 
gretfully, but truthfully, that he was honestly, but hope- 
lessly, against its acquisition. On page 278 of his ““Me- 
moirs,” he writes regarding Louisiana: “My ideas 
are so different from those entertained by the commit- 
tee, that I have nothing to do but to make fruitless op- 
position.’ And again: “My motion for a committee to 
enquire and report further measures to carry into effect 
the Louisiana treaty was considered and rejected.” 
Under date of December 17, 1803, he writes: “A meeting 
of the Louisiana government committee (of which he 
was a member) was held. . . . The subject was discussed 
until almost 2 o’clock. The majority agreed on several 
principles on which the chairman is to draw up his bill. 
My objections were and will be of no avail.” Mr. 
Adams’ thought, as a strict constructionist of the consti- 
tution, was decidedly against the acquisition of what has 
turned out to be one of the best investments the United 
States has yet made. R. W. Wallace. 


ORIGIN OF NAMES IN CONNECTICUT. 
(11.) 


Quinnepiac, “long water pond,” or ‘the surrounding 
country.” 

Raumaug, corruption of Indian, Wonkemaug, ‘‘crooked 
fishing place.” 

Reading, for Colonel John Read. 

Sachem Head, because an Indian chief was once cap- 
tured there. 

Salisbury, for a resident. 

Saugatuck, “outlet of the tidal river.” 

Saybrook, for Lords Say and Brook. 

Scantic, from Indian, Peskatuk, “branch of the river.” 

Scatacook,. “the confluence of two streams.” 

Scitico, “at the branch.” 

Sebethe, probably from Indian, sepoesc, “‘small river.” 

Shannock, “place where two streams meet.” 

Shepaug, from Mashapaug, “large pond.” 

Shetucket, “land between the rivers,” or “confluence of 
rivers,” 

Skunkscut, range of hills, “at the high place.” 

Somers, for Lord Somers. 

Suffield, originally called Southfield, and situated in 
Massachusetts, so named because “being the southern- 
most towne that either at present or is likely to be in 
that county.” 

Taconic, “forest” or “wilderness.” 

Terryville, for a manufacturer of wooden clocks there. 

Thames, for the river in England. 

Torrington, for town in England. 

Totoket, probably an Indian word, meaning ‘‘on the 
great tidal river,” 
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Uncasville, for. war chief of the Mohegan Indians. 

Voluntown, so named because a greater part of the 
town was granted to volunteers of the Narragansett war. 

Waugunbog, “bent pond.” 

Warramaug, “good fishing place.” 

Wauregan, ‘a good thing.” 

Weatogue, “wigwam place.” 

Weawatucket, “land at the end of the tide water.” 

Wecuppemee, “the linden or basswood.” 

Wepatuck, “‘place at the narrow pass or strait.” 

Whitneyville, for Eli Whitney. 

Willimantic, ‘good lookout,” or “good cedar swamps.” 

Windham, for town in England. 

Wolcott, for Frederick Wolcott. 

Wolcottville, for Oliver Wolcott, secretary of the 
treasury during administrations of Washington and 
Adams. 

Wononsco, ‘‘bend of the pond land.” 

Woodstock, for town in England. 

Yantic, “extending to the tidal river.” 


OUR BOOK TABLE, 


ELEMENTARY PLANE GEOMETRY. Inductive and 
Deductive. By Alfred Baker, professor of mathematics 
in the University of Toronto. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Cloth. 146 pp. List price, 50 cents. Mailing price, 
55 cents. 

Professor Baker’s book is an entirely novel presenta- 
tion of the principles of elementary geometry. It is es- 
sentially a geometry for beginners and is intended for 
use in the last years of the grammar school and the 
first years of the high. 

The author approaches his subject from the inductive 
side, and thus breaks loose from the limitations of the 
deductive and purely mathematical method of treat- 
ment. Working with accurate measurements and nicely 
adjusted instruments, the pupil makes for himself the 
laws arbitrarily stated in most text-books. 

The book is not intended to supplant the existing 
works on deductive geometry, but merely to prepare the 
children for them. 

The geometry of Euclid is deductive. Yet the pro- 
cesses of all sciences, other than pure mathematics, in- 
voive beth induction and deduction. “All the knowledge 
which we have of life, with its varied phenomena, is 
reached by induction and deduction. Any science, then, 
which permits the student, from a number of observa- 
tions. to reach a general result, and again from such 
generalization to draw conclusions, must have distinct 
educational value. The mind of youth receives its 
knowledge in the form of iso’ated facts: it is for the 
educator to point out that isolated facts fall into groups 
and may be crystallized into general conclusions. Spec- 
ial opportunities present themselves in elementary geom- 
etry for following this method. 

It is claimed that deductive geometry inculcates ac- 
curaev of thonght. Most admirably in this respect it 
does its work. It too often happens, however, that inthe 
classroom triangles are alleged to be eaval which are 
ridiculously unlike, and lines are proved to be equal 
which the eve telle us differ in length by several inches. 
In fact, in spite of accuracy of thought, the utmost con- 
tempt for physical accuracy is often inculcated. Only 
by exact drawing can results be attained. and the pupil 
wiil find that inuccuracy means failure. The class-room 
in geometry should be a sort of workshop, where exact- 
ness in drawing lines of required length, in measuring 
lines that are drawn, in constructing angles of given 
magnitude, in measuring angles that are constructed, 
and generally in constructing all figures, is insisted on. 
The attitude of the pupil towards his geometrical figures 
should be that of the skilled mechanic towards an in- 
strument or machine of precision which he is making. 
where inaccuracy in measurement would mean loss of 
time and of material, and would be considered evidence 
of stupidity. 


THE STUDY OF RHETORIC. Introductory Lessons in 
Phraseology. Punctuation and Sentence Structure. By 
Helen J. Robins, Bryn Mawr, and Agnes F. Perkins, 
Holman schcol, Philadelphia. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. 312 pp. Price, 90 cents. 
This is distinctly a class book for limitless practice in 

the discriminating use of words and phrases to indicate 

thonehtful attention to the correct form leading to the 
unconscious use of the best word in the best way, which 
is culture. The text under whose inspiration these 
teachers have prepared this book, with its sharp dis- 
crimination and abundant exercises, is the sentence of 

Marens Aurelins: “Be not careless in deeds. nor con- 

fused in words, nor rambling in thought.” The aim is 

good, the method is worthy, the working out of detail is 
admirable. 


CONCRETE GEOMETRY. Introductory to Formal 
Plane Geometry. By Theophilus Nelson, St. Paul 
school, Concord, N. H. Concord, N. H.: The Rum- 
ford Vress. 

It argues well for American education that teachers 
of geometry in preparatory schools recognize that 
reometry is not taught wisely and well to the lower third 
in any ordinary class, that ways and means must be 
found to enable all intelligent children to know, appre- 
ciate and enjoy geometry, that the teaching of geometry 
must be lowered to the eighth grade and that there must 
be a “prelude” to a strenuous course in geometry. 

Mr. Nelson fully appreciates this, as the following 
quotation shows. The book applies his ideas and meets 
his ideals: — 

“Tivery teacher of mathematics knows how difficult it 
is to get a class well started in the study of formal geom- 


etry. The beginner is confronted with so many new 
ideas all at once that he is unable to determine in his 
own mind what is important and what is not; and, in 
most cases, it is only after the larger part of the first 
book of plane geometry has been passed over that he 
begins to recover from his confusion and see the aim and 
purpose of the study. The language of geometry is new 
to him, the understanding of the figures and their con- 
nection with the statement of the theorem is difficult, 
and, finally, the fact that the demonstration of every 
proposition is a logical proof of the truth of the theorem 
based upon a krowledge acquired from previous defini- 
tions and theorems, is not recognized until a large por- 
tion of the subject has been passed over.” 


GLIMPSES OF LONGFELLOW. By Ella May Corson 


[Mrs. O. T. Corson.]. Introduction by Dr. M. G. Brum- 
hbaugh. Columbus, O.: Fred J. Heer. Illustrated. 
150 pp. 

Mrs. Corson has done well to give the schools and 
children out of school a breath of the beautiful life and 
charming verse of the American poet whose name ont- 
ranks all other literary men in the Hall of Fame, De- 
spite all that has been said of Mr. Longfellow and his 
works by those who knew him well, there was still room 
for the touch of a sympathetic pen in the hands of a 
noble spirited woman, and Mrs. Corson has rendered a 
service well worth while, She places the genius and 
mastery of the poet on the heights where they belong, 
but she places the sympathy of the man above his talent, 
and his character above his sympathy. Keenly appre- 
ciative of the literarv ‘alue of the writings she gives 
closest attention to the human touch of Mr. Lonefellow’s 
pen. Teachers will do well to acquaint themselves and 
their pupils with Mrs. Corson’s point of view of Mr. 
Longfellow. 

CAKSAR’S GALLIC WAR. With Introduction, Notes. 
Apnendix and Vocabulary. By Harry F. Fowle end 
Paul R. Jenks, Boys’ high school, Brooklyn. New 
York, Boston and New Orleans: University Publish- 
ing Company. 

In this ably edited volume a frequent difficulty of the 
immature student—thet of the application of the gram- 
matical principles, which he has as yet only imperfectly 
mastered. to the idioms of the text—is met by the in- 
sertion of a treatise on the syntax of the matter to 
be construed, containing a full explanation of its char- 
acteristic construction, with specific references. 

A graphic sketch of the great Roman fitly prefaces the 
book, which is carefully edited, conveniently para- 
graphed, and clearly printed. A sufficiently copious vo- 
cabularyv follows the notes, and there are maps and il- 
‘ustrations in abundance, of the sort that really ilumi- 
nate and suggest. This is one of the best editions of 
Caesar extant. 

For “Caesar,” as the pupil commonly comes to him. in 
his second preparatory year, will bear almost unlimited 
explanation and illustration. Time, conditions, govern- 
ments, rulers, and the trend of them, are a maze too 
often left unthreaded by and for the scholar. A few 
words of timely explanation would solve many a per- 
plexity, and make what is too often a confusing tes a 
pleasure and a conscious acquisition. And this edition 
is distinctly a help toward this end. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY GYMNASTIC GAMES. 
Rv Fthel Perrin, Elizabeth F. Gordon, Elizabeth 
Wright, Catharine L. Bigelow, Edith Sears, Mary J. 
Seely, and Carrie A. Harper, alumni of the Boston 
Normal School of Gymnastics. Published by the Bos- 
ton Normal School of Gymnastics, Huntington ave- 
nue, Boston. 

Few phases of education have been so vexatious as to 
have prepared for school use games that were at once 
creditable and attractive. There has been an abundance 
of the “rag time” style of catchy gymnastic games end 
more than enough of the stupidly correct thing, but 
here we have 150 gymnastic games that are neither 
Trivolous nor dull. but scientific and delightful. They 
are graded and adapted to all physical and social needs. 
No other equally important contribution has been made 
to this side of school life. 

TOOLS AND MACHINES. By Charles Barnard. New 
York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 165 pp. Cloth. TIllus- 
trated. Price, 60 cents. 

A book of inestimable value for the lads who may find 
their life work in mechanical lines. To be made 
familiar with the tools thai aid so much in making this 
age so different from “the Stone Age” is of greater im- 
port than is ordinarily imagined. And Mr. Barnard 
tells us all about these potent instruments of civilization. 
ECLECTIC SCHOOL READINGS. Stories From Great 

Artists. By Olive Browne Horne and Kathrine Lois 

Secobv. New York, Cincinnati and Chicago: Ameri- 

can Book Company. 

This little volume, written for children, and intended 
to help them to a more intelligent and readier perception 
of the work of some better-known artists, is well adapted 
to the ends it would serve. The sketches are simply told, 
but contain much that is attractive and helpful, even for 
older pupils. The incidents are unhackneyed, and well 


“presented, and the full-page illustrations are excellent. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


**Scott’s Ivanhoe.” Edited by Carrie E. Tucker Dracass. Price, 
60 cents.’ New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

** Gower’s Confessio Amantis.” Edited by G.C. Macaulay. Price, 
$1.19. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 

**The Tocsin: Our Children in Pertl.”” By Elizabeth Strong Worth- 
ington. New York: Broadway Publishing Company. 

“Technique of Musical Expression.”” By A. Gerard-Thiers. New 
York: The Theodore Rebia Publishing Company. 

“ Trinummus of Plautus.” Edited by 4. C. Nutting. Price, 60 cents. 
Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn Company. 

“New Songs for Male Quartets.” Compiled by Walter Howe Jones. 
Price, 59 a New York: = & Noble 

“Greek Sculpture: Its Spirit and Principles.”” By Edmund Von 
March, Ph.D. Price,f{$4.50. Boston: Ginn & Co. 4 
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Aids Digestion 
Horsford’s 


Acid 
Phosphate 


Half a teaspoon in half a glass 
of water after meals removes the 
distress, oppression and “a!l 
gone” feeling. Gives good appe- 
tite, perfect digestion and restful 
sleep. 


A tonic for mental, Nervous 
aud physical weakness. 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send 
small bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
Rumrorp CHEMICAL WorkS, /’roviudence, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

February 23-24-25: N. E. A. Department 
of Superintendence, Atlanta, Ga. 

July 5-9, 1904: National Educational As- 
sociation, St. Louis, Mo. 

October 20-21-22, 1904: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middlebury. E. 
G. Ham, secretary, Montpelier. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
VERMONT. 

The next annual meeting of the Ver- 
mont State Teachers’ Association will be 
held in Middlebury, October 20-21-22, 
1904. The officers of theassociation are: 


Principal N. J. Whitehill, president; 
Principal W. D. Parsons, treasurer; 
Principal E. G. Ham, secretary; Prin- 
cipal W. A. Beebe, Principal W. P. 


Abbott, and Superintendent C. H. 
Dempsey, executive committee. At the 
annual meeting of the State board of 
Normal school commissioners recently 
held in Rutland, the following officers for 
the ensuing year were elected: President, 
Professor Walter Howard, Middlebury; 
secretary, Superintendent O. D. Mathew- 
son, Barre; treasurer, Mr. Pierce, Chester. 

MONTPELIER. State Superintendent 
of Education Walter E. Ranger has just 
issued circular of information number 
IX to teachers and school officers. 

The contents of the circular are: 
Prefatory Note. 
Historical Sketch. 
High School Laws. 
Act of 1902. 
Explanatory Notes. 
Suggestions. 
High School Standard. 
Qualifications of Pupils. 
Rebate for Tuitions Paid. 
10. Copy of Blank for Certified State- 


11. List of High Schools in Vermont. 
i2. List of Academies in Vermont. 
13. Suggestive Examination Questions. 
In the Christmas number of the Ver- 
monter, State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion Walter E. Ranger has an article on 
“Material Progress in the Schools.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

HANOVER. Professor Charles H. 
Morse gave the last organ recital of the 
term at Rollins chapel on the evening of 
December 21. The program was 
“National,” selections from the Italian, 
German, English, French, and American 
being rendered. M. W. Bullock, ’04, sang 
“Israel,’’ and “Fear Not Ye, O Israel.” 
The musical clubs will begin their annual 
holiday trip with the Portsmouth pro- 
gram January 4. On the three following 
evenings concerts will be given at 
Nashua, Concord, and Franklin. Boston 
and Lowell, Mass., will be visited later 
in the season. From Janvary to the 
Easter recess a course of Sunday lectures 
on the Bible will be given by Professor 
Sanders of Yale University Theological 
school. The subject of the course is 


“The Bible Viewed as Literature.” Em- 


phasis will be placed on the historical 
and literary point of view in interpre- 
tation. The books of the Bible will be 
taken up in their natural grouping 
in an endeavor to indicate’ their 
meaning to those who first heard them, 
and thus to show their living quality, 
through which they have become of per- 
manent value. The course will begin 
after Christmas, and will be held at Bart- 
lett hall at 4 o’clock Sunday afterno:ns. 
Mrs. Richard Hovey, who read three of 
her husband’s poems recently before the 
college, has given the college a signed 
manuscript copy of ‘“‘Eleazor Wheelock,” 
who was the first president of Dartmouth. 
The pamphlet announcements of the col- 
lege, relating to the Cecil Rhodes scholar- 
ships, are out. The will of Mr. Rhodes, 
so far as it relates to scholarships, and 
the memorandum of the trustees on the 
Rhodes scholarships in the United States 
is given. The committee for New Hamp: 
shire is: W. J. Tucker, Dartmouth; Chan. 
ning Folsom, superintendent of public in- 
struction; Joseph H. Coit of St. Paul’s 
school, Concord; Harlan P. Amen of 
Phillips Exeter; and Charles D. Adams, 
professor of Greek, Dartmouth. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MEDFORD. Charles N. Jones has just 
been re-elected to the school board, under 
the new charter, for a period of three 
years. Mr. Jones was first elected to the 
committee in 1881; in 1887 he was ap- 
pointed purchasing agent and secretary of 
the board, which position he has filled to 
the entire satisfaction of all concerned. 
At the expiration of the present term, Mr. 
Jones will complete twenty-six years’ of 
service on the school committee, and in 
all this time there has been no opposing 
candidate, and never a vote cast against 
his election. He has been associated with 
such men as Hon. Daniel A. Gleason and 
J. Gilman Waite. His is a record of 
which he may well be proud. 


THE LIMITED **TOOK.” 


RUSH. 

The Southwest Limited, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & ,.St. Paul’s superb new 
Chicago-Kansas city train, “took.” When 
she made her initial trip Sunday night, 
all the available space was taken, and 
before noon yesterday all the sleeping 
and compartment car sections had been 
taken for last night’s trip. An additional 
sleeping car was put on, and it, too, was 
sold out. 

“We are pleased with the reception and 
treatment we have received from Kansa3 
City and Kansas City people,” said Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent Miller before he 
left for Chicago. “They have shown ap- 
preciation of cur effort to give them the 
best of service, and we think they wi!l be 
well pleased with it. Our new train has 
started with a boom of good feeling, and 
we intend to keep it up. It gives the 
Milwaukee three of the best trains in the 
country, and we are proud of them. W. 
W. Hall, N. E. F. & P. A., C. M. & St. P. 
Ry., 369 Washington Street, Boston, 


Mass. 


ECONOMY IN INKS. 


A good ink and a cheap ink is some- 
thing long sought. G. Franklin King, 
dealer in all kinds of school supplies, of 
Hawley street and Hawley place, Bos- 
ton, has a powder (advertised in another 
column) which will make a gallon of 
the very best black ink—second to 
none—for twenty cents, and a package 
which will make a pint of the best red 
ink for twenty-five cents. Either sent 
by mail on receipt of price. A specialty 
of the house is pens, and teachers and 
others are asked to send for samples. 


Writing to the Schoolmaster, H. 
Coward, president of the National Union 
of Teachers, who accompanied the Mosely 
educational commission throughout the 
United States, says: “Perhaps it is worth 
noticing that Pitman’s system is the one 
adopted in every place we have yet 
visited.” 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, and is 
for sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


GREATER NEW YORK AND 
VICINITY. 


New York office, 10 E. 14th street. 
A™ news items for this department should be 
sent to Room 7, 10 East Fourteenth street, New 
York city, at which place copies of the Journal or 
American Primary Teacher may be secured. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION OF NEW 
YORK CITY. 


The meeting of the board of education 
held on Wednesday last was a lively one, 
due to the discussion of matters resulting 
from the immense cut in the appropria- 


tions by the board of estimate. As stated 
in this department last week, the board 
of estimates cut the requests of the board 
of education, which asked for appropria- 
tion of $23,300,000 for the year 1904, down 
to $21,000,000, a decrease of over 
$2,000,000. 

This tremedous decrease has compelled 
the board to cut out entirely the vacation 
schools and recreation centres, reduce the 
number of evening schools by one-third, 
reduce the salaries of the teachers in the 
evening schools sixteen and one-sixth per 
cent., abolish borough directors in physi- 
cal training, and reduce the free lecture 
fund to $60,000. 

Under the Davis law, the increase of 
salaries for the teachers is made ob- 
ligatory, so that it is not possible to make 
any reduction in this direction. 

The city superintendent recommended, 
and the committee concurred in, the fol- 
lowing in reference to recreation 
centres :— 

2. The city superintendent recom- 
mends that the recreation centres, vaca- 
tion schools, and playgrounds be discon- 
tinued, unless, by appeal to the city ad- 
ministration or to the legislature, addi- 
tional funds can be obtained for their 
support. It is believed that the members 
of this board are deeply impressed with 
the importance of the work done in the 
recreation centres and vacation schools, 


MILWAUKEE'S NEW TRAIN STARTS witn a / 4nd with deep regret, and after a most 


serious consideration of possible alter- 
natives, the committee agrees reluctantly 
with the city superintendent in present- 
ing this recommendation. 

We have repeatedly called attention 
through our committee. and also in the 
committee of seven, to the excellent work 
that the vacation schools and the play 
centres have done during the last few 
years, and especially during the last sea- 
son. We have now reached the point 
where both these activities have passed 
out of the experimental stage into scien- 
tific work, and we could show the good 
results which the manual training in the 
vacation schools has had on a good many 
of the children. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


In recommending a reduction of the 
evening schools, the committee regretfully 
reported as follows:—°* 

3. In respect to the evening schools, 
the city superintendent recommends a re- 
duction of one-fourth the number of ses- 
sions, and a slight reduction of teachers’ 
salaries, whereby it is calculated that the 
amount needed for the support of the 
evening schools during the year 1904 may 
be reduced from $697,050 to $433,715. 

During the past year there has been a 
marked increase in attendance at the 
evening schools and evening high schools, 
and the work done by them has shown 
exceedingly satisfactory results. It is, 
therefore, with great regret that the com- 
mittee presents the suggestion referred 
to, which will, unless, by appeal, addi- 
tional funds may be obtained, impair to 
a considerable extent the work of this 
part of our systém, so important to a 
large and deserving portion of our people, 
and made more necessary than before by 
the amendments of the compulsory at- 
tendance law. 

It seemed to be the feeling of the mem- 
bers of the board of education that the 
board of estimate had forced the board of 
education to take this most serious back- 
ward step in recent years. 


SUPPLY DEPARTMENT. 


The resignation of Superintendent Sim- 
mons of the supply department was ac- 
cepted, and Patrick Jones, the present 
deputy, was elected to the vacancy. As 
stated last week, Parker Simmons re- 
signed to take charge of the old publish- 
ing business of A. Lovell & Co., which he 
had recently purchased. 

Patrick Jones has been connected with 
the board of education for many years, 
having had charge of the supply depart- 
ment in the old Grand-street building for 
the schools of New York long before con- 
solidation. At Fifty-ninth street, after 


Cc M 
Copper Range 


Our weekly market letter, now ready for de- 
livery, is devoted to the Financial Situation, 
Copper Range, Union Pacific, and American 
Car & Foundry. A copy will be mailed upon 
application, and we respectfully solicit a share 
of your patronage. 


INTEREST allowed on deposits. 
ADVANCES made on collateral. 
NEW YORK and BOSTON STOCKS 
bought and sold on commission for cash, o 
carried on margin. , 
PRIVATE WIRE to New York. 
DISPATCHES from the leading Financial 
Agencies at our clients’ disposal. 


ie It often happens that a rson re- 

ceiving our weekly market letter 
has an account with another broker 
which may not be satisfactory. Should 
you be in this position and wish to trans- 
fer your account to us, we would be glad 
to arrange it without trouble or expense 
to you. If this suggestion meets with 
your approval, kindly advise us, either 
personally or by mail, and we will give 
the matter our immediate attention. 


Corey, Milliken & Co., 


(Established 1890.) 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 
310, 311 and 312 Exchange Building, 


& Cc 


consolidation, he has had special charge 

of the supplies for Manhattan and the Bronx. 
MARRIED TEACHER DISMISSED. 
Mrs. J. L. Van De Water of public 


school No. 58, Queens borough, was dis- . 


missed for marrying while in the system. 
It is a violation of a by-law of the board 
of education, and the marriage of a 
woman teacher while in the service is 
equivalent to resignation. Considerable 
opposition is raised to this by-law by va- 
rious commissioners, although no at- 
tempt has been lately made to repeal it. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

The following principals were ap- 
pointed: W. A. Kottman, publie sehool 
No. 7, boys, Manhattan; F. A. Schmidt, 
public school No. 34, boys, Manhattan; 
Miss Caroline R. Gipner, public school 
No. 33, Brooklyn; J. H. Haniphy, public 
school No. 37, Brooklyn; James A. O’Don- 
nell, public school No. 53, Brooklyn; Sid- 
ney M. Fuerst, public school No. 55, 
Brooklyn. 

Dr. E. Mandel was transferred from 
public school No. 34, Manhattan, to take 
charge of the new public school No. 188, 
Manhattan, which will be the largest 
school building in the city. 


THE INTERBOROUGH COUNCIL. 


The Interborough Council, which is 
composed of representatives from the 
teachers’ associations of each borough, 
met last week and perfected organization. 
A constitution was adopted, and Magnus 
Gross of public school No. 6 was elected 
president, and KH. D. Styker of public 
school No. 4, secretary. The matter of 
pensions was presented by Chairman Best 
of the special committee, and it was rec- 
ommended that the council urge the board 
of education to modify the existing by- 
laws on-pensions so that “full pay” deduc- 
tion be made for absences, which amounts 
shall be applied to the retirement funds; 
but that “one-half pay” be refunded to 
those teachers who contribute one per 
cent. of their salaries to the pension fund. 
It is also recommended that the charges 
against the pension fund shall not exceed 
in any one vear the income of the fund 
for that year; and also, that, whether in- 
capacitated or not, women ‘teachers at 
sixty years of age and men teachers at 
sixty-five years of age may be retired at 
their own request. 


DELIVERY OF SUPPLIES. 

On January 1 the new plan of deliver- 
ing supplies by the contractors will be in- 
stituted. Several months ago the board 
of education received estimates from the 
various contractors for the delivery of the 
supplies at the various school buildings in 
Greater New York, instead of a delivery 
at the supply rooms of the board at Fifty- 
ninth street. 

Under the new arrangement, the prin- 
cipal will prepare his requisitions in quin- 
tuplicate. One of these will be retained 
by the principal, and four sent to the dis- 
trict superintendent. The district super- 
intendent will forward three to the board 
of education, from which two will be sent 
to the contractor, who will retain one and 
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King’s ‘* VERTICAL” Pens 


LEADS 
ALL OTHERS. 


VERTICAL PEN 


Nos. 1-2-3-4, Essex Vertical and New Slant Pens are 
especially adapted for school and coliege use. 
30 cents per gross. Send for samples. 


Economy is Wealth 


BEST INK 


WHY NOT MAKE YOUR OWN 
INKS AND SAVE MONEY ? 


We are putting up packages of concentrated 

owder, one of which contains all the ingredients 
or making a full pint of the best Red Ink for 
25 cents, and one & gallon of the best Black Ink 
for 20 cents. 

Place contents of package in a pint for red ink, or 
a quartfor black ink, of dukewarm water that has 
been boiled, and let it di«solve, and you will have an 
ink that is superiorto most and inferior to none. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price, 


G. FRANKLIN KING, 
Cor. Hawley St. and Hawley PI., Boston. 


send the other with his bill to the prin- 
cipal at the time the goods are sent. 
This will be “O. K.’d” by the principal 
and sent to the supply department, which 
will charge the school with the goods de- 
livered, and forward the bill with the 
requisition to the auditing department. 
By these means, it is thought that the de- 
livery will be much more prompt, as there 
will be no delays in collecting and classi- 
fying goods at the supply department. 
The principal will make a requisition for 
each contractor for the goods to be fur- 
nished by that contractor. This will ne- 
cessitate a little more time on the part of 
the principal, but it will save a very 
large amount of time and trouble in the 
supply department in collating and ar- 
ranging the various requisitions before 
the order can be sent to the contractor. 
From three days to two weeks’ time will 
probably be saved by this plan. 

The first annual meet of the Public 
School Athletic League was held jn 
Madison-square garden December 26. 
The events consisted of the following: — 

For elementary schools: 50-yard run, 
340 entries; 220-yard run, 268 entries; 
880-yard relay race, 51 schools, four run- 
ners each; putting 12-pound shot, 8&3 
entries; running high jump, 68 entries; 
basket ball, 24 schools. 

For high schools: The same events as 
for elementary schools, with the addition 
of a one-mile relay race. 

The afternoon was spent in trial heats. 
Over 1,500 contestants entered for prizes. 
These, with the thousands of friends and 
interested spectators, made the ‘“‘meet’”’ 
literally a “howling suceess.”’ 

The final heats resulted in the follow- 
ing victories: — 

50-yard run, elementary, Bardwell, pub- 
lic school 29, Bronx. 

50-yard run, high school, Jessup, boys’ 
high school, Brooklyn. 

50-yard run, City College, Vogel. 

220-yard run, elementary, Bardwell, 
public school 29, Bronx. 

220-yard run, high school, Friedman, 
DeWitt Clinton. 

440-yard run, high school, Geis, High 
School of Commerce. 

880-yard run, high school, Borden, High 
School of Commerce. 

1-mile run, City College, Kennedy. 

440-yard relay, Junior, public school 
166, Manhattan. 

880-yard relay, Senior, public school 2, 
Bronx. 

880-yard relay, City College, Hornedge. 

1-mile relay, City College, Sophomores. 

Running high jump, elementary, Mc- 
Guffney, public school 19, Manhattan. 

Running high jump, high school, Bunt, 
City College. 

12-pound shot, Storm, boys’ high school, 
Brooklyn. 

Basket ball, Flushing high school, boys’ 
high school, Brooklyn. 

The Public School League is organized 
to promote athletics among the pupils of 
the public schools of Greater New York. 
General George W. Wingate is president, 
Mayor George B. McClellan, president of 
games, and Dr. L. N. Gulick, director of 
physical training, is director-general. 
Valuable perpetual trophies have been 
presented by Hon. W. R. Hearst, who 
gave thirty-five gold, silver, and bronze 
prizes; Hon. Cleveland H. Dodge, the 
sons of Charles Pratt, the Brooklyn Eagle 
(open to pupils of Brooklyn), and nine in- 
dividuals who have each given gold, sil- 
ver, or bronze prizes for single events. 


Sunday School Teacher—“Now, can 
anyone tell me who made the Milky way?” 

Tommy—‘It was the cow that jumped 
over the moon.’’—Milwaukee Sentinel. 


ROBERT L. YEAGER. 


On Monday, November 23, Robert 


L. Yeager, who had served as a member 
and president of the board of education 


for nearly twenty-three years, died sud- 
denly at his home in Kansas City. He 
was sixty years old, born in Kentucky, 
and, having lost his parents, lived on a 
farm in Marion county, Mo. He had the 
advantages of the country school, and in 
order to study the more advanced 
branches, he attended St. Paul’s College 
at Palmyra, riding into school each day, 
a distance of eight miles. 

Being a Southerner, when the Civil 
war came, he volunteered as a Confed- 
erate soldier, and served till the close in 
1865. With the disbanding of the South- 
ern armies, he began the study of law in 
Texas. In about two years, after having 
been admitted to the bar, he came to 
Kansas City, helping to drive a herd of 
steers from Texas. After visiting his 
relatives and friends, he located in Kan- 
sas City, which he made his home from 
1868 to the time of his death. He opened 
a law office, and enjoyed a large practice. 
He married Miss Leonora Forbis of In- 
dependence, Mo. 

In 1879 he was elected a member of the 
board of education, and he served con- 
tinuously for nearly twenty-three years, 
more than twenty years as president of 
the board. At the time he was elected, 
the leading citizens of Kansas City, both 
Republicans and Democrats, took an ad- 
vanced step forward in regard to the 
composition of the board of education. 
The policy agreed upon twenty-four 
years ago, whereby only men of the high- 
est personal and business qualifications 
were to be chosen, has obtained ever 
since. 

One of the prime movers in this work 
was Hon. R. L. Yeager. By virtue of 
his rugged honesty, his clean life with- 
out spot or blemish, his devotion to the 
cause of education, and everything else 
that tended to make people wiser and 
better, his self-sacrificing spirit and 
cheerful helpfulness to others, his great 
love for children, his sympathy for those 
in distress, all these qualities made him 
probably one of the best beloved and the 
most highly respected of our citizens. 
“Bob Yeager,’ as the people here called 
him, was a man whose soul was cast in 
a large mold. He saw a situation at a 
glance, and he took in intuitively all the 
factors involved. He always knew the 
temper of the public mind. He esti- 
mated all the forces that run through the 
channels of cosmopolitan life at their full 
strength. In all his dealings he was 
frank, candid, straightforward,—he never 
dodged, or shirked, or sulked. His 
heart was that of the tender, brave man. 
it is no wonder that the school children 
of this city will contribute their pennies 
to the “Children’s Memorial” commemo- 
rating the virtues of Robert L. Yeager. 

Serving as a member of the board of 
education was no perfunctory matter with 
him. His deep love of country, his de- 
sire to help others, and especially the 
struggling and the distressed, his beauti- 
ful home life with his wife, children, and 
grandchildren, his detestation of 
gratitude or littleness in any form, his 
high Christian character, all the elements 
which make up a noble life were his in 
the fullest measure. 

For a quarter of a century we worked 
side by side. We shared each other’s 
secrets. It was a friendship, pure, 
simple, noble, trusting. It never wav- 
ered. Such a life is an inspiration. As 
a young man, he threw all his energy into 
the war, but when that bloody tragedy 
ended, and America’s sons came together 
as brothers once more, he used all his 
power to build up the waste places and to 
help make our united country the great- 
est nation in the world. A purer patriot 
never lived. He was the first Confed- 
erate soldier here that the G. A. R.’s made 
an nonorary member of their post. 

One incident will illustrate his manly, 
symyathetic character. Many people 
never realize the tender feeling that so 
many of these typical Southerners have 
for the colored people that have lived in 
their families. An old colored woman, 
Mary, lived with Mr. and Mrs. Yeager 
from the time of their marriage till a 
year or two ago. She kept house, looked 
after their children—her home was with 
them. Some years ago her health failed, 
but they would not let her leave them to 
go with her own people. They took care 
of her as if she had been one of their 
closest and dearest relatives, and when 
residence as a member of their own family. 

The death of such a man, one who had 
been so highly and signally honored in 
civil and political life, cast a profound 
she died, she was buried from the family 


gloom over this city. His death was uni- 
versally deplored. Although he resigned 


~as president of the board of education al- 


most two years ago, he never lost inter- 
est in the schools, and many people 
throughout the United States continued 
to associate his name with the board of 
education at the time of his death. 

A wife and five children survive him, 
two daughters and three sons. From 
early life he had been an earnest, sincere 
Curistian, and while he was not an-edu- 
cator in the narrower meaning of that 
word, yet he and others of like opinion 
made it possible for principals and teach- 
ers employed in the public schools of 
Kansas City to work out their highest 
ideals with the utmost freedom. He gave 
tone to the entire community, and his 
greatness of head and heart endeared him 
to all classes, and especially to the little 
children. J. M. Greenwood, 


THE BOSTON THEATRES. 
THE GLOBE. 

The popularity of the Weber-Fieldian 
musical comedy production, “An English 
Daisy,” has been well attested by the 
heavy patronage which the Globe 
theatre has enjoyed during the past four 
wesks, This charming musical comedy 
provides a superior entertainment of 
varied character which meets the tastes 
of all classes. It is refined; it is whole- 
some; there is not a liné or a sugge:tioa 
of any kind that is objectionable; the 
hundred girls of the chorus are very 
pretty, shapely, and are drcssed decor- 
ously and with becoming taste; the 
humor of the comedians is of unusual 
brightness, and provocative of cont nuous 
hilarity, throughout the action of the 
play. Miss Christie MacDonald, the 
charming and petite prima-donna, has 
scored in the role of “Daisy Mait'and” 
even better than in her previous artistic 
characterizations. John C. Rice in th: 
part of Hiram Smart, has been succeeded 
by Fred Lennox, a well-known and ve y 
popular comedian, and Miss Kittie Bald- 
win, wu new comer, will be remem- 
bered as a charming character artist in 
“The Mocking Bird.’’ Charles A. Bige- 
low, in his eccentric comedy work, create; 
more laughs than ever, and has really 


made the hit of his career in “An Eng- - 


lish Daisy.’’ Performances will be given 
every evening at &, and Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons at 2.15. 


TREMONT. 


The appearance of De Wolf Hopper and 
his excellent company in “Mr. Pickwick” 
at the Tremont theatre next week is an 
event sure to attract the attention of 
theatre-goers, book-lovers, and admirers 
of Dickens. “Mr. Pickwick” has been the 
sensation of the past and present season 
in the theatrical world. Its comedy is so 
delightfully quaint, refined and unique; 
its characters so true to the famous con- 
ception of Dickens and Cruikshank; the 
atmosphere of the days of the celebrated 
Mr. Pickwick and his contemporaries so 
delightful, that it appeals not only to 
the usual theatre-goer, but to every per- 
son who enjoys the great English author’s 
most famous work. The company sup- 
porting Mr. Hopper—who, of course, will 
appear as Mr. Pickwick—contains some 
of the very best talent to be found in the 
theatrical world. Digby Bell, who for 
many years starred at the head of his 
organization, appears as Sam = Weller; 
Louis Payne as Alfred Jingle; Frank 
Belcher as Tony Weller, and Marguerite 
Clark as Polly. Marion Field, as Arabella, 
is the prima donna of the company; 
Laura Joyce Bell will play Mrs. Bardell. 
“Mr. Pickwick” is one of the best treats 
of the season. ~ 


KEITH’S. 

The spectacular feature of the Keith 
show for the week of January 4 will be 
the novel act of the Avolos, the only per- 
formers in the world who throw double 
somersaults from perpendicular poles. 
Frank Keenan, ‘the Sol Smith Russell of 
the varieties,” will appear in “The Actor 
end the Count,” in which he scored quite 
a hit during a previous engagement. 
Among other noted entertainers are: 
Mayme Remington and her pickaninnies, 
in “coon” songs; Theo. Smith, novelty in- 
etrumentalist, and Miss St. George, 
harpist and vocalist, in a delightful musi- 
eal act; George Wilson, blackface humor- 
ist and philosopher; the three Keatons, 
including “Buster,” the most precocious 
lilliputian comedian on any stage, and the 
Katamura troupe of Japanese acrobats 
and wonder workers. There will be many 
other specialists, and an entire change in 
the biograph list of pictures. 


THE OUTLOOK. 

Copper Range, Union Pacific, and 
American Car & Foundry are especially 
recommended as purchases by Corey, 
Milliken & Co, the bankers and brokers 
of 53 State street, in their market fetter 
on “The Financial Situation.’”” Of Union 
Pacific they say: “When Southern Pacific 
begins paying dividends, probably in 1904, 
Union Pacific will increase its dividend 
rate to five per cent., or perhaps to six 
per cent., which it can then very easily 
do without drawing upon the earnings of 
its own lines. The common stock may 
then be expected to sell at prices which 
will make present quotations look ridicu- 
lously cheap.” Of Car & Foundry: “The 
common stock has declined from above 
forty to below twenty; a déetline which 
is hardly warranted by actual conditions. 
The car companies, it is true, are doing 
a small business at present, but their _ 
earnings for a full year past have been 
very large, and their earnings in 1904, for 
the entire year, will also be large. It 
seems that now is a good time to pick up 
these stocks at very low prices.” Of the 
general situation they say: “There are 
three encouraging factors in the commer- 
cial world which lead the best judges of 
the market to believe that the improve- 
ment in security prices should continue: 
(1) The revival in our foreign trade; (2) 
the improvement in the steel industry; 
and (3) the increasing abundance of 
money at the great financial centres. 
There has been a notable increase since 
last summer in the balance of our foreign 
trade, and, coincidentally, the severe de- 
cline in prices of standard securities came 
to an end about that time. The govern- 
ment statements up to November have 
shown a remarkable gain in exports, 
which has swung the balance of trade 
strongly in our favor, and has resulted in 
large imports of gold. The increase in 
exports over imports promises to con- 
tinue throughout 1904. The outlook for 
nigher prices is better than it has been 
for months, and many good judges be- 
lieve that by February stocks will sell at 
least ten points higher.” 
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THE SOUTH WEST LIMITED CHICAGO 
TO KANSAS 


Via ‘l'une Str. Paut Roan. 


The Southwest Limited via the new Short 
Line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway, Chicago to Kansas City, has taken 
its place with The Pioneer Limited, Chicago 
to St, Paul and Minneapolis, and The Overland 
Limited, Chicago to Omaha and San Fran- 
cisco, among the famous trains of America, 

These trains offer excellence of service and 
equipment not obtainable elsewhere. There 
are many reasons for this, one of which is the 
fact that this railway owns and operates its 
sleeping, dining, library, parlor, and other 
cars, thereby securing an excellence of ser- 
vice not obtainable elsewhere. If you are 
going West, it is worth while to write for de- 
scriptive folder. 


W. W. HALL, 
N.E.F. & P.A.,C. M. & &t. P. Ry., 
369 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


DEWEY & CO., Bankers 


27 State St., Boston 
Notes of N. E. Teachers Discounted 


Repayments weekly or monthly, according 
to pay-days. Correspondence invited. eow 


FREE LESSONS by Mail in Simplified Pitmanic 


Shorthand for new beginners who may qualify as 
teachers. Always enciose return postage. You'll 
have no trouble to learn. FRANCIS J. STEIN, Au- 
thor, 3)st and Cumberand Sts., Philadelphia, Penna. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED 


in an open and free discussion up- 
on the irregularities of the English 
Language, you should read 


“OUR LANGUAGE AS IT 
SHOULD BE,” 


A new magazine for Teachers, Schol- 
ars, and Pupils. Send 5c. for sample 
copy to 


THE LANGUAGE PUBLISHING CO. 
Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


iy order to make this section of the JouRNAL OF 
EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 


asks for the cv-operatiun of college author.ties. 

Properly authenticated news will be p-inted each 
week, of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important coilege news. 


The annual catalog of Harvard Uni er- 
sity is just issued. The book, conta n.ns 


“HOLDEN 


| Saving T 


F. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t, 
M. ©. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


There are 


« Many Men of Many Minds,” 


and when the 


Members of Over 1400 School Boards 


agree unanimously on the 


SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS” 


as a means of 


housands of Dollars Annually 


by Protecting the Inside and Outside of 


Free Text-Books, Supplementary Readers, 


Public and School Library Books. 


IS IT ASKING TOO MUCH TO ALLOW US TO EXPLAIN AND DEMON- 


STRATE THIS REMARKABLE 


SYSTEM’ TO YOUR SCHOOL BOARD? 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


Samples free. 


Springfield, Mass. 


a 77% pages, is divideu into four parts. Tae 
y catalog gives the final official figures of 
registration for the academic year 
af 1903-04. It shows that there are during 
"7 that year 6,718 people actively connected 
; with the university. The siuden.s in 
7 Harvard University number 4,328, classi- 
fied as follows: Harvard College, 2,7v3; 
| Lawrence scientific school, 548; graduat: 
i school, 402; divinity school, 52; law 
t school, 738; medical school, 383; dental 
In Radcliffe College there are 445 siu- 
dents, and in the summer schoo! this year 
there were 1,391 students. 
There are in all the departments 550 
instructors, including 101 professors, s.x 
associate professors, and 52 assistant pro- 
fessors. The corporation is composed of explained by the new admission require- 
7 members, the board of overseers of ments allowing only college graduates to 
30, there are 22 curators and library offi- enroll. 
cials, a board of preachers of 5, and 45 Interesting figures are given in the 
proctors and other officials. ; catalog as to the library resources of the 
In Harvard College there are 430 university, showing that in her various 
j courses offered. The only new depart- libraries Harvard has 639,700 volumes, 
4 ment noted this year is that in fores.ty, over 280,000 pamphlets, 20,200 maps, and 
; where three courses are offered for stu- 4a Jarge collection of coins. 
dents in the scientific school. The enrolment arranged in tabular 
The decrease in the meu.cal school is yjew:— 
Gain 
First Second Third Fourth Spe. Grad- ‘1908: 
. year. ear year ciais. uate 1904. 1903. 1993. 
Harvard College ........... p06 630 425 "395 2,073 2,109 
Lawrence scientific school ... 141 149 80 8 120 — 548 584 *36 
Total arts and sciences ... 670 479 505 410 257 —— 3,023 3,009 14 
10 4 — 16 14 52 3/ 15 
Medical school .............. 78 9) 81 115 — 19 383 445 *62 
4 Total professional schools. 431 324 304 115 76 38 1,320 1,267 53 
Deduct names inserted more 
than once.......... 15 155 — 
Total university ...... 1,101 1,103 309 525 333 38 4,328 4,261 67 
Summer schools............. — _ ——_ 1,267 945 8822 
Radcliffe College ............ s1 74 69 65 97 61 445 414 31 
Administrative officers ...... 98 39 


Total university enrolment 


*Loss. 


— — — 6,718 6,252 


Four persons were killed and perhaps 
thirty others injured, twelve of them 
fatally, in a fire December 18, which con- 
sumed the Central Tennessee College for 
young negro women, a department cf 
Walden University. ‘:he property loss is 
estimated at $25,000. 

The Tennessee Central College building 


4 was four stories high and was occup el 

vy about sixty students. It had no fi.e 
a escapes, and a wild stampede followed the 
: alarm, the inmates jumping from the 


windows in droves, the south side of the 
grounds under the windows being liter- 
ally lined with the injured. 


The fall number of the Wesleyan Un’‘- 

versity Bulletin, a faculty pubiicaiion 

4 issued bi-annually, has come from the 
; press and contains much information of 
f interest to friends of the college. A 
digest follows: Professor J. M. VanVleck 

has completed a half century of servic? ia 

the mathematics department, and has 

signed from the vice-pres'dency he'd for 

. the past thirteen years. O. K. Eldredge, 
i 4 G. S. Coleman, 8S. T. Camp, C. H. Buck, 
and P. C. Lounsbury have been elected 
trustees, and Dr. Fife and Dr. Swan ap- 
pointed to the faculty. Professor bh. B. 
VanVleck has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence in 1904-05. The a'umni hive 
pledged $190,000 to the college endowment 
and given their sanction to the substitu- 
tion of an athletic council in place of the 
athletic advisory committee. Ninety-two 
invited guests and 596 former students 
attended the Wesley bi-centennal, a 
memorial volume of which is now in 
prees. The sixth supplement to the 
alumni record now being published con- 
y tains the 800 known addresses cf the 919 
livir’ non-graduates. Construction of 
the °125,000 Fisk Hall, $40,000 Chi Psi 
Lodze, and $100,060 Scott laboratory is 

nearing completion; the first and second 
a of these will be occupied in February, 


and Seott Hall in October. The rece’ pt; 
of the university for the year ending May 
31, 
$119,260. 
lege is $2,250,157, of which amount $1,- 
426,837 represents invested funds, and 
$764,491 real and personal property, and 
$58,919 cash. Payments on the Twentieth 
Century fund have amounted to $59,506; 


were $109,842; expenditures, 
The total property of the col- 


1903, 


Longley, Hale & Co. 


Bankers and Brokers 


40 Water St. 55 Congress St. 


BOSTON 


Commission Orders 
Executed on All Exchanges 


STOCKS 
BONDS 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Interest allowed on deposits sub- 


ject to check. 


Weekly Market Letter and Bond 


List on application. 


Advice on market or individual 


stocks. 


Joseph VanVieck has bequeathed $25,000 
towards a new observatory. The library 
in twelve months received from income; 
$2,875 and expended $3,097; the library 
endowment now amounts to $65,344; 1,549 
volumes were added to the collectiun now 
numbering 64,000. 

Rey. Dr. Oren B. Cheney, former presi- 
dent of Bates College, died in Lewiston, 
December 22. 

Oren Burbank Cheney, D. D., former 
president of Bates College, son of Deacon 
Moses and Abigail Cheney, was born in 
Holderness (Ashland), N. H., December 
10, 1816. 

On September 22, 1854, was born the 
idea of the foundation of what is now 
Bates College. Governor Anson P. Mor- 
rill signed the charter for the Maine Stat» 
seminary on March 16, 1855. Dr. Cheney 
became its first president in 1857. It be- 
came a college in 1863. 

In 1894, Dr. Cheney resigned as presi- 
dent of the college, but did not sever his 
connection with the corporation, remain- 
ing as one of the fellows. 

Dr. Cheney received his D.D. from Wes- 
leyan University in 1865. 


CLASS PINS A SPECIALTY. 


The Bunde & Upmeyer Company, jew- 
elers, corner Wisconsin and East Water 
streets, Milwaukee, Wis., make a spe- 
cialty of class pins, and invite corre- 
spondence on the subject. They make 
the following offer: “We will maké, free 
of charge, special and original designs 
executed in colors. Let us know what 
your class colors are, and about how 
many pins you can use, and we will 
quote our lowest net price. We do 
first-class work only, and at reasonable 
prices.” It may be added that the firm 
is a long-established one, and has al- 
ways kept its promises. 


GOOD BLACKBOARDS. 


As a good blackboard is a thing of 
beauty and a joy, if not forever, as long 
as it lasts, so a poor one is a vexation 
and a snare. Among the _ recognized 
“authorities,” so to speak, in everything 
pertaining to such work is the New York 
Silicate State Company of Church and 
Vesey streets, New York city. Its wares 
go ail over this country, and the list in- 
cludes silicate and stone blackboards, 
silicate veneer blackboards three and 
four feet wide by twelve feet long, fin- 
ished on one or both sides, with or with- 
out frames, silicate revolving black- 
boards, wall boards, roll boards, lapili- 
num (slated cloth), book slates, black 
diamond liquid slating, crayon holders, 
easels, pointers, sheepskin erasers, wool 
felt erasers, and many other goods valu- 
able in office, store, business, and school. 
The trade is supplied by the American 
News Company, and all branches, in the 
principal cities. An illustrated catalog 
will be sent on application. 


a 
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CARVING AND CARVERS’ TOOLS. 


One of the fine old firms of New York 
city, and the most famous in its line for 
teachers, especially of manual training, 
all over the country, is that of Ham- 
macher, Schlemmer & Co. in New York 
city, and at 209 Bowery since 1848. A 
general hardware, tool, and cutlery busi- 
ness is carried on, but what most inter- 
ests teachers and educators generally is 
the assortment of wood carving tools and 
clay modeling tools, catalogs of both of 
which will be sent on application. 
Quality is, and always has been, the 
firm’s hobby, and it has never yet in its 
fifty-five years of existence sent out a 
,00r tool knowingly, or failed to replace 
t if it has been sent unknowingly. 
Manual training, it is needless to say, is 
receiving such attention as it has never 
before received, and wood work and 
carving stands in the first line in manual 
training. And a prime requisite in 
carving is proper tools. the 
best in the market to-day are made by 
the celebrated London maker, 8S. J. Addis, 


for whom Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 
are the agents. This set of the Addis’ 
carving tools contains twelve handled 
and sharpened pieces. Ten of them are 
gouges and chisels of different sizes, 
depths, and shapes. In addition, there 
isa washita oil stone, a washita round- 
edge slip, an Arkansas triangular file, a 
special Arkansas carving tool slip, and 
a carver’s marker. Any one interested 
in this subject would do well to write to 
siammacher, Schlemmer & Co. for cata- 
log No. 1096, devoted to carvers’ tools 
and appliances, 


FRENCH BOOKS A SPECIALTY. 


William R. Jenkins of 851 Sixth ave- 
nue, New York city, has issued his an- 
nual catalog of French and English 
holiday books and French calendars and 
games for 1904. For any one interested 
in matters belonging to France and 
French publications this announcement 
will be of interest. This publisher al- 
ways has something in these lines which 
can be obtained nowhere else. He keeps 
one of the largest stocks of French 
books in America, and is constantly im- 
porting additions to the stock. The 
William R. Jenkins publications are de- 
scribed in a special catalog, but they 
cover all school requirements and also 
those of home reading. 


SHORTHAND COMPETITION FOR 
MEDALS. 


Silver and bronze medals are now be- 
ing supplied to schools and colleges 
teaching either the Isaac Pitman short- 
hand, or a modification of the same, by 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, 31 Union square, 
New York, who will furnish all infor- 
mation on application, the same to be 
oftered by schools as first and second 
prizes for the most proficient shorthand 


student during the school year. The 
medals, which measure 1 5-8x% inch 
thick, are extremely artistic. On the ob- 


verse side they bear the head of Sir 
Isaac Pitman and the words, “Inventor 
of Phonography,” and on the reverse 
side is a laurel wreath, drawn with 
singular grace and charm, and _ the in- 
scription, “For Proficiency in Pitman’s 
Shorthand.” Each medal is enclosed in 
a sole leather satin-lined case, and is 
both a handsome and a valuable sou- 
venir. The firm of Isaac Pitman & Sons 
is progressive, and its fecundity of new 
ideas seems inexhaustible. The latest 
innovation will, we are sure, act as an 
incentive to better work in the class- 
room, and will work for good in every 
way. 


MAPS AND MAPS AND MAPS! 


Among the busiest places in New York 
city are the offices and workrooms of 
Bormay & Co., at 64 Fulton street, the 
illustrators, engravers, and electrotypers. 
In addition to a regular business in all 
kinds of engraving and illustrating, a 
specialty is made of maps, and in the 
manufacture and sale of these, of the 
kind not to be found in ordinary stores, 
the firm is the largest in the city. Of 
interest to every teacher are the maps 
of the United States and world (rever- 
sible), 4x6 feet, nicely bound, and 
mounted on rollers, showing states, 
counties, towns, rivers, railroad stations, 
and railroads; and a New Quick Refer- 
ence Atlas, better in every way than the 
big clumsy books usually sold, with 105 
new double-page maps, 40,000 towns and 
cities classified from the latest census 
returns, areas of countries, heights of 
mountains, lengths of rivers, etc. (574 
pp. Bound in cloth. Price, $1.00.) Of 
interest to visitors to Greater New York 
is the map of Manhattan and part of the 
Bronx; a New Folder Pocket Map, show- 
ing every street plainly marked and 
named, car lines, subway stations (rapid 
transit), elevated roads, ferries, and all 
general points of interest (with or with- 
out calendar, twenty-five cents); and a 
map of Greater New York and vicinity, 
a New Folder Pocket Map or Hanger, 
showing all railroads, bridges, tunnels, 
ferries, and subway built and proposed, 
and trolley lines connecting with towns 
and suburban places (with or wifhdut 
calendar, twenty-five cents). Any of 
these will be sent to any part of the 
United States on receipt of price. The 
firm also issues state maps, county maps, 
and automobile maps, and furnishes edi- 
tions of special maps quickly. 
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Some New Books. Teachers’ Agencies. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
idrion & "35 Attica, N. ¥. Long distance telephone.—This is a hard one for you. Our teacher of German, English, 
The Shadow Of VictOry....--:s.scceeeeeeveceses eo G. P, Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. ~- —— | nd history has hurt her knee, and cannot teach for the last two weeks of the term. Can you send us & 
Scott’s IVADNOG.....--++e+sreeereeres ceeeeeees tenses Dracass [Ed.] D, Appleton & Co., N. Y. -60 | well-qualified teacher for this short time ? Salary $16.00 a week.—Principal A, M. Preston, Dec. 12, 4 P.M. 
The Inadequacy of ‘‘Natural Selection.”’..... .B0 Long distance telephone.—I have here in the office now Miss Tracy, a graduate and post-graduate of 
The of Plautus..........+. Syracuse University, strong in the subjects named, and with two years’ experience in Regents’ academic 
The Care Macmillan Company, N.Y. —— | work. She will reach you at 11.30 Monday morning, ready to begin work in the afternoon.—7o Mr. Preston 
an veridge arper rothers, N. Y. 

The of Verve... Couch Oxford Press, London. 2.00 THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. 
Vacation Da Ae Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 
Story of a Sold er’s Life—(2 vols.)..... Wolseley ¢ 8.00 M ER CAN - 8 8 TEAC al E RS’ AG E N CY 
The Black Walford Longmans, Green, & Co., “ 1.50 and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses. 
British Ashley [Ed.] 1.80 | for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Problems and Persons........ Ward a ye “ 4.60 P 
Sappho: One Hundred Lyrics ge . Carman L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 6.00 Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
New Songs for Male Quartets........ Hinds & Noble, N. 

‘hnique of Musical Expression.................... Thiers Theodore Rebla Pub. Co., N. Y. -— tt : I ’ 70 Fifth Avenue 
The ‘Toesin: Our Children in Peril................... Worthington Broadway Pub. Co.,N. Y. — The Pr a each ers g ency New York 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROFIPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, 


James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency, “"chigaco.” 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU. 


NO 


IS the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Mem- 
bership good until the close of season of 1904. Write for application blank to-day. 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANCE icc 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


EASTER 


Teachers’ 5Q Bromfield St, BOSTON 


Agency 
Establishea 1899 Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mer. 


Teachers Wanted. 


Normal Teachers’ Agency, 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
GRACE I, GAY, M’a’R. 


Register with us and 
improve your prospects. 
All schools supplied 
with modern teachers. 
B, F. CLARK, Manager, 
407 Cannon Place, Troy, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ HELPS. Practical, Inspiring, Helpful, 


No. 1. Opening Exercises for Schools, 25c. No.2. That Bad Boy, or Howto Manage a School,25c. No. 3. 
Fractical Planefor Primary Teachers, 25c. No. 4 Busy Work Cards (3 sets in box),25c. No. 5. Pearls of Thought. 
Pinest Gems in the English Language, léc. No 4 Life: and Works of Pestalozzi,l0c. No.7. Rhetoric and Com- 


position Tablet, l5c. 


o.8 Complete Grammar Chart, 5c. Nos. 7 and 8, both forléc. The entire eight numbers, 


only $1.00. No. 9. Ideal Report Cards, Manila 6 x7 inches), le. each ; 100 for 60c. 
Addr :ss CLAUDE J. BELL, Publisher, Nashville, Tenn. 


FREE ACCOMMODATIONS Se, st. Louts. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Truman H. Kimpton now represei :s 
the Macmillan company in Virginia and 
West Virginia. He makes his home in 
Boston, Mass. 


Parker P. Simmons, superintendent cf 
the supply department of the New York 
board of education, has resigned, and has 
entered the publishing business. He has 
become interested in the well-known firm 
of A. Lovell & Co. 


On November 20, William “W. Innes, of 
the American Book company, resigned as 
manager of the Cincinnati branch. Tiat 
day marked the end of sixty years of con- 
tinuous service. Mr. Innes is in good 
health, and only retires because he thinks 
that he is entitled to a vacatien. 


R. A. Metcalfe, of Allyn & Bacon, has 
been promoted to the positior of manager 
of the New York office. Mr Metcalfe has 
been active for his firm in several of the 
western states, and his labors have always 
been attended with success. He has not 
only earned his promotion, but is well 
fitted for the position to which he has 
been chosen, 


The firms of the J. W. Bond company 
and Cushing company, o% Baltimore, Md., 
have been united into tue Cushing com- 
pany. The new company handles books, 
manual training and kindergarten mate- 
rial. The officers of the company are: 
President, W. Eason Williams; vic2- 
president, A. Y. Dolfield; secretary, R. 
W. Graves; treasurer, F. A. Dolfield; gen- 
eral manager, H. M. Hebden. 


Messrs. Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. 
take pleasure in announcing to their 
friends and patrons that James G. Coffin, 
formerly witti their Chicago house, is to 
become their general New York manager, 
having his headquarters at No. 156 Fifth 
avenue. His experience in school work 
and his extended travels among th2 
schools in nearly a score of the states cf 
thé Union should make him really help- 
ful to school officers and teachers with 
whom he comes in contact. 


William R. Thigpen, who represented 
Ginn & Co. in Louisiana and Miss!ssippi, 
died in August at Vicksburg, Miss., after 
a brief illness. He was a native of 


Georgia, and for fourteen years filled the 
chair of mathematics in Chatham Acad- 
emy. He was also for many years a di- 
recior of the National Eduéational Agsso- 
ciation, and served for two years as the 
president of the Georgia Teachers’ Asgso- 
cation. He was highly successful as an 
agent, and his friends among the school 
pecple of the South are many. Mr. Thig- 
pen was buried at Newman, Ga., by the 
side of his parents and baby. He leaves 
no children but only a devoted wife to 
mourn his death. 


Of Hon. R. L. Myers, manager of the 
prominent and growing publishing house 
of Myers, Fishel & Co., of Harrisburg, 
Pa., a contemporary has this to say: “Mr. 
Myers gained a reputation a few years 
ago, when he served as state senator in 
the legislature of Pennsylvania, for his 
efforts and labors in the direction of 
progressive school measures. He is a 
stocky, medium-sized gentleman, whose 
features denote energy and foresight, and 
whose spirited manner indicate h's en- 
thusiasm and industry. He is about forty 
years old, a bright conversationalist, and 
of agreeable manner. He embodies the 
elements of a successful educational pub- 
lisher. With a fine record as a school- 
master behind him, together with tact 
and business capacity, he is well equipped 
to guide the enterprise of which he is the head.” 


Edwin O. Grover, who has been fcr two 
years editor of the school book depart- 
ment of Messrs. Rand, McNally & Co., 
Cnicago, has recently been made general 
editor of the several departments of the 
house. Clifton Ham, a graduate of Har- 
vard, and formerly instructor in the 
Minneapolis classical school, becomes as- 
sociate editor of the school book depart- 
ment. Robert W. Bruere, who has been 
for three years instructor in English in 
the University of Chicago, becomes as_o- 
ciate editor of the trade department. He 
will, however, continue to give ons 
course in English literature at the uni- 
versity. The trade department of the 
house has a number of important novels, 
juveniles and volumes of essays in pr:pi- 
ration for this fall’s publication. Mr. 
Grover is a modest, scholarly man whose 
progressive spirit and capacity for well- 
balanced work fits him admirably for the 
position assigned to him. 


Recommends college and normal grad pecialists, and other teachers to colleges, blic d private 
schools, and families, Advises perents schools.’ WM. O. Manager. 
378 Wabash 


the ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY ive. 


Ninet th Year. Best School d Colleges 
C.J. ALBERT, } Manager. fmeanent patrons. Good. teachers wend, 
Western Office: Los Angeles. 


Good 
ear Book containing valuable information Free! 


HE B EST THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Norma! School vacancies, 

and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Pennsylvania, were 

filled directly through this Agency. We want teachers for the best vacancies in Pennsylvauia and 
other States. For further information, calito see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 


THE EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


Needs men for direct nomination to employer. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


JOHN C, ROCKWELL, Manager. 
NEw YORE, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 
WASHINGTOY, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bldg. 
CHICAGO, Boulevard. SPOKANg, Wash., Hyde Block. LOB ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Bloch. 
¥. M. ©. A. Bldg., Los Angel 
Send 


THE BRIDGE TEAGHERS’AGENGIES 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers, 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
HARLAN P, FRENOH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, WN. Y, 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION ‘AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


Wishing Teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Association 


Established 20 years, 1304 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO, 
Positions filled, 6,400. Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo,.N. Y. 


100 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 
Y. M. C, A. Blig., Portland, Me. 


Boston, Mass, : 
4 Ashburton Pl. 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 
2-A Beacon St. 


WE FURNISH THE BEST POSITIONS — THE BEST TEACHERS 


Ghe Colorado Geachers’ Agency 


FRED DICK, Manacen DENVER, COLO. 


rHE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. © Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLpG. Drs Moinzs, Iowa. 
GOOD WRITIN — 100 Hours. 
Bixler’s Physical Training in Penmanship 


Tested by tens of thousands for 20 years, and now stands supreme in its practicability and effectiveness, 


No competitors ; it stands alone, and this course is mana ed by the originator and author. It imparts ease, 
rapidity and all-around skill in the dexterity of the pen for longhand or shorthand. 
peop’e of commen 


It is adapted for people who think and Work, ‘este, diesity, 


ing a complete command of the pen, and it does it in about 100 hours’ practice from 

pay Repay Ci Praintng in penmansbip.” the most logical book on the subject of mind and mu-cie 

power in rapid writing. The price ts $1, 60 pp, fully illustrated, postpaid, and worth a hundred times the 
price to those who think, and worth nothing to lazy people. 

will be at hand. It cures for 


Get the book and the epoch Of Your Life sume wring ana 


hysical culture, conducive to good health ; makes shorthand a pleasure, and bookkeeping a “joy 
ee The same course at Bixler’s Business College costs $25, the most practica] school in the land ; 
10,000 sq. ft. of floorage ; organized 1886. Those having failed heretofore, are invited to try this one an 
only system, having reached popularity far beyond the ordinary penmanship field. 


—office clerks, stenographers, teachers, business people — 
It reaches all classe everybody, and benefits all. Why are you a poor writer? 
You were nct taught right ; teachers and publishers taffied you 
with beautiful copper plate poavevings and punished you with slow, laborious, unhealthy drawing. ! 
Such training has but one effect — failure estimonials in 10,000ds., 
We make a specialty of school souvenirs, but can 
Bixler Printing Department print anything. Prices low and workmanship fhe 
very best. e do fine embossing, and only. one 
printing house out of a thousand can do it. This shows our facilities and degree of skill, as the highest de- 
gree of skill is necessar for embossing. In proportion, our printing is better than the average. Pruies- 
sional! printing for teachers a specialty. Let us hear from you, 
Bixler S C 00 ouvenirs prompt work. —— is more pertinent to ‘the 
hese souvenirs for scholars on last day, holiday or any important pe n schoo e. 
Pee gn ae casamied ona circulars, or better yet, send us your order with 3 cents, 4c or 5c for each souve- 
nir, according to style. Only one style to each order. Photo Souvenirs, Booklet Souvenirs, Round Cor- 
ner Souvenirs, ‘ 
For any of the above, address Prof. G. BIXLER, cor. Madison and Ogden, Chicago. 


IN 10 DAYS 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal, 
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The Century Co.’s Great Offer Education 
Century Co.’s Offer 
Fifty Numbers WEEKLY Sixteen Pages 
To Lovers of Choice Books 
| 12 volumes 15 Compicte Subscription Price, $2.50 a Year 
a Master- iv 
4 Pieces T keeps you posted on the educational progress of the times. It has uptto- 
q date articles on up-to-date subjects. “GEOGRAPHY OF THE Day” is now 
} running in every issue, and will continue through the next six months. 
TRIAL OFFER 
Four Months Fifty Cents 
During the next six months there wil! appear in the JouRNAL a series of 4 
articles on the following subjects : — _ 
| Teaching Good Manners 4 
Century Library Authors Who are a Present Delight 
of En lish Masterpiece odern Methods in Modern Language Teaching 3 
A Seri Geography Pictures 
There are books to get from a library, and there are books to own: books to ares of cograpny So 
read once, and books to live with. Emerson, by the way, was not the first 3 
man to say that when a new book came out he read an old one. : 
The Century Co. has just issued a series of masterpieces of fiction in a * i 
‘ new form,— Par a series that makes one look at the books from an entirely To New Subscribers Pr esent Subscribers 
new point of view. Taken altogether, they form “The English Comédie i 
Humaine,” reconstructing for twentieth-century readers life in England dur- That teachers may have the advan- Cut out coupon No. 2 and write your 
ing the most picturesque period of her history —a number of writers doing tage of these valuable articles, we make | name and address in spaces at bottom 
dited the following offer to new subscribers| of the coupon ; then hand 
: were selected and edited wi e greatest care, and @ey are ists: | SOMe person not now a subscriber to 
issued in beautiful form (the illustrations sometimes reproduce the old pic- i h nain- 
“pense : Pp C No. 1 and send direct | the JourNAL who will fill out the remain 
tures and sometimes have been made for this edition) — good, plain type, fine em Conpee ie ing spaces and send direct to the home 
paper, a rich cloth binding, with leather tip— nothing handsomer or more to the home office with fi/ty cents (stamps office with fifty cents (stamps will be ac- 
usefal can Poet he any library. We have already sold a very great will be accepted). In return we will cepted). We will serd the JouRNAL to , 
rent many Wore, order send the oF for| he new subscriber for four months and 
e at once, ey shou in every home. ‘a ths 
See special offer below. y four months. will credit your subscription two mon 
The Century Library of English Masterpieces WE ALSO MAKE THE FOLLOWIN 
Sir Roger de Coverley. By AvpisoN and | Pride and Prejudice. By JANE Au ' 
STEELE. Universally ceusidered To Any Teac her 
The Vicar of Wakefield. By OLivER greatest book. ' 
GoLDsMITH. Harry Lorrequer. By C LEVER. j i e four months’ offer will 
The Man of Feeling. By Henry MAc- Exhibits ever's Jellichtang  Weaee at Send us a list of pesrons to whom think the abov c 
: KENZIE. beer Mecha ew its best. be of interest. If these names are not on our list as subscribers, we will send a spec- 
depicti englis fe inthe alf of 
the ‘three imen copy and the above offer to each one. For each one of these persons who 
: torte England. accepts the four months’ offer we will give you one month’s credit on your sub- 
Pamela. By SAMUEL. RICHARDSON. Jane Eyr By C P ; 
aL Created an epoch in the history of Eng- r mend fove Ser and % 2 a scription if you are a subscriber ; and if you are not a subscriber, we will send you 
lish fiction. ove 
By Henry FIELDING. Th life. the JouRNAL one month free. 
Here Fielding sets before us English Th oonstone. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
society as he found it. e most popular of Collins's novels. be ES 
Thackeray sidered this the most | HARLES READE. A no ich stimu- : 
laughable story ever written. the social regeneration of England. | No. 1 Enclosed find $0.50,for which send for four months 
\ Castle Rackrent and The Absentee. By | Barchester Towers. By ANTHONY TroL- 0. ° ~ 
MARIA EDGEWORTH. AL ding Lopr. A book that i f the de- 
wit and graphic naivvation: lights of English fiction. JO URNAL OF ED UCATION. 
These twelve books alone are worth $24.00. We will send you this com- da. 
plete set, and in addition we will send either Tae Century Macazine or | MG 8 0253 ‘aaa 
Sr. Nicwovas for one year free ad/ for only $12.00; $1.00 with order and | DEC. 24, 1903. 
$1.00 a month thereafter until full amount is paid. 
; Be sure to use the coupon or to mention this paper. 
THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. PD r hich send for four months ! 
Please send me by express, paid, the twelve volumes forming the English Comédie No. gf Enclosd jind $0.50, for WAI Si SI 
Humaine and } ty ex UkY’ | for one year, for which I agree to pay you $12.00—$1.00 JOURNAL OF EDUCAT7/0OWN. 
with this order and $1.00 a month for eleven months. ( J. E. ) . f 
‘ SCHOOL MUSIC MONTH aie In return for the above, /, \ aa 
KEOKUK, IOWA. 
# The only educational publication in America devoted exclusively to schoo] music. 
P. C. HAYDEN, Editor. Address . « 
being a present subscriber to Journal of Education, wish “my 
pti onths. 
Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. UNIVERSDLY ; me for Calalogues, subscription credited two m 7 
OFFICIALLY ADOPTED BY THE tS Price-List, DEC. 
w York High School of Commerce 
GIRLS’ TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, and Remit in stamps, the heme of the 
BR'KLYN (N. Y.) COM'L HIGH SCHOOL. APA :| Send all coupons and remittan 
JAPAN NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
a ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square, West, N. Y. 
W SEN corrsponding with ouradvertierss, | BOSTON, MASS. | 29-A BEACON STREET, 
please mention this journst. 
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